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- ANOTHER SENSATION FROM THE POTTERING COMMITTEE- (as was to ae sxpected.) 


DooRKEEPER.— 


OFFICE OF "PUCK 13 NORTH WILLIAM ST.NLY 


**No more liars or loonies wanted here. The committee themselves have gone crazy!” 
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“rU< Kk”. 
No. 13 North William Street, New York. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 


JERMS JO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One Copy one year, or 52 numbers.1.....seesee0+  ceeeeeees $5.00 
One Copy, six months, or 26 numbers... .......0+0seeeeeeeeres 4.50 
One Copy for thirteen weeks...........-seeeeeeeerceereeeece 1.25 


PosTAGE FREE. 





H. C. BUNNER........ MANAGING EpiToR. 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Puck will hereafter be on Sale in London, at the News Agency 
of Messrs. HENRY F. GILLIG & CO., 449, Strand, Charing 
Cross. 











Puck may be had-in Saratoga at BRENTANO’S new store, 
opposite Congress Park. 

Americans in Paris, hitherto reduced to ‘‘Punch’’. ‘‘Fun’’ and 
“*Judy’’. will now find their natural paper on file at the ‘‘Herald”’ 
Office, 49 Avenue de |’Opéra. 





p@s- Remittances by Money Order, etc., are to be 
addressed to KEPPLER & SCHWARZMANN. 








CARTOONS. 





THERE was, we read upon the Gospel’s page, 
In old Judea once a herd of swine 
(Though based upon authority divine, 

The tale is somewhat doubted in this age), 

Who, wallowing in the fields, serene and sage, 
Were suddenly driven by a spirit malign 
[Or, in vernacular phrase, they “took a 


shine ”’} 

To rush, like untamed beasts from out the 
cage, 

Or men on Saturday nights who seek their 
wage, 


Down a steep place into the foaming sea. 
The miracle repeats itself— behold 
This porcine crowd inspired with maniac rage, 
As in their bonnets were the traditional bee— 
Would that their end were as those swine 
of old! 





YEA, in these days a voice shall cry ‘‘ Beware!” 
And no man heed it. At our very door, 
Fed full with life, and yearning yet for more, 

With senses quickening at the noxious air, 

And all the foulness of the city fair, 

Stands the unspeakable monster who before 
Made desolate the southern fields, and tore 
Fresh wounds in hearts that had too much to 

bear. ; 

And lo! he comes to us as he did there— 

His feet are on our threshold, and the breeze 
Fills all our nostrils with his threatening 
breath. 

And all know this, and none take heed nor 

care. 
Meanwhile the enemy, seeing us sleep at 
ease, 
Seals the town his, even with the seal of 
Death. 





Our German-American fellow citizen 

It is who will especially tumble to 

The picture on the last page. But for you, 
O native reader! mark it well, and then 
This hasty tribute of a fluent pen 

[As ’tis its duty, let’s remark, to do] 

May help you in some manner to see through 
Its meaning. Therefore, let’s try back again: 
It doth appear that there are several men 

Who run the Volks-Fest business, as it were. 

And Keppler means to give away the ring. 
There is the Brewer, with the girth of ten; 
The Advertising Fiend, the Costumer— 
Now dost thou see how works the ancient 
thing ? 
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PUCK’S STANDING CANDIDATE FOR | 
THE MAYORALTY. 
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OUR STANDING CANDIDATE. 





THE picture we present above will be recog- 
nized by all New Yorkers, and will infallibly 
elicit their enthusiastic suffrages. The “Young 
Man” of the Hera/d has endeared himself to 
all hearts by many truly American eccentrici- 
ties, and though his recent absence in Europe 
has somewhat dimmed the vivid outlines of his 
adolescent fame, enshrined by his countrymen 
in memory’s sacredest arcanum, yet we feel 
sure that he has but to enter the City Hall to 
impress his individuality anew upon the minds 
of all who have known him. 

It has long been felt that we need more 
variety in the style of our Mayors. There is 
a certain monotony about the old-fashioned 
pattern, who either do nothing at all, or steal 
with diplomatic moderation. 

It cannot be denied, for instance, that to the 
casual foreigner visiting New York the Mayor 
is no attraction. Nobody goes to his office as 
one of the sights of the town. He is never 
pointed out with pride as an entirely new and 
original American institution. There is, to put 
it practically, no draw to him. 

What we want is novelty. 

If we elect Mr. James Gordon Bennett to the 
mayoralty we shall get it. 

Think of it—in the words of the classic his- 
torian--think of it, Hannah! The mayoralty 
with Polo trimmings! An athletic and acro- 
batic chief of the city! A hurricane in the 
chair of Havemeyer. 

There will be no more monotony about the 
official duties when Mr. Bennett is mayor— 
when the City Hall Park is turned into a Polo 
ground—when racks of dumb-bells and Indian 
clubs take the place of dusty pigeonholes— 
when the acrobatic incumbent will receive 
delegates of dissatisfied workingmen in the 
awe-inspiring attitude of the defiant gladiator, 
and solemnize marriages while standing on his 
head. 

People of New York, rally to this standard! 
Press where you see the white oriflamme of 
Puck, and vote for James Gordon Bennett for 
Mayor. 








Now soon the politish 

Who is after a posish, 
Fat and dear, 

Will talk and make a noise 

As he freely treats the ‘‘boise” 
To their beer. 








Puckerings. 





A Lapy of collar—Umber Ella. 





Too good to last—Eli Perkins’s silence on 
any subject. ‘ 





THE question which now arises is: Is Rarus 
from Ohio? 





Why does Kearney take off his coat when he 
orates? Probably to “‘ cool his tissues.” 





Senp the Indians a ton or two of penny 
whistles, and let’s hear no more of their un- 
tootered minds. 





THE man who is not afraid of war or yellow 
fever, is generally afraid to take out a paper of 
tobacco in the presence of a crowd. 





TIME! 
(As measured by the Horse Railway Directors.) 
Conductors’ dinner ‘‘ hour ””—7 minutes. 
Horses’ dinner ‘‘ hour ”—Half-a-day. 





THERE is nothing like being matter-of-fact 
and to the point. A Jersey City church has a 
sign in the vestibule which reads: ‘‘ Smoking 
not allowed.” 





CHARLES READE is certainly sincere in his 
ambidextrous theory. He himself carries it 
into practice—even to the extent of raising a 
left-handed family. 





HE is a wise man who, when he goes to 
church in the country, has the forethought to 
take with him, as an antidote, a Japanese fan 
and a paper of fine-cut. 





WHEN an artist climbs over a fence to get a 
nearer view of a handsome bull-dog, he must 
take the chances of his sketching the dog, or 
the dog’s ketching him. 





Tue pall of gloom that has recently rested 
over the entire community is accounted for by 
the return of the Hon. F. Fitznoodle from 
Europe, where he has been making a brief tour. 





Mark Twain has named a dog “Jo Cook,” 
he says, ‘“‘because I can’t understand him. 
There are depths in that dog’s nature that I 
haven’t fathomed.” Why doesn’t he hang some 
of his villainous puns upon that joke-hook ? 

AN IMPROVEMENT ON ‘‘THE Parson,”—‘‘ Burl- 
ington Hawkeye.” 

The Parson on the sea shore stands, 

L{is hair is wet with spray; 
He bends his head, he clasps her hands 
And meets her lips half way. 





THE thrill of rapture which passes through a 
man when a pretty girl puts her pearly arms 
around his neck and kisses him, is not precisely 
the same as the feeling which takes possession 
of him when he rolls up his sleeves to wash in 
the morning and ascertains that there is no 
water in the pitcher. 

Mamma (who has been screaming at the top of 
her voice for over ten minutes, to Johnny, who 
has just crawled down from the hay-loft). “You 
naughty, naughty, boy, why didn’t you answer 
me before? ”’ 

JouNny (very innocently). Weally and truly, 
mamma, I didn’t hear you till you called free or 
four times.” 
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A SHOCK TO BRITISH NERVES. 
HE London Figaro is a paper devoted 
Dd. 





to all the things that eight-page seven-by- 

nine penny weeklies usually are—Litera- 
ture, Art, Music, Politics and the Drama— 
all with capitals and all done by one man. 
The departments of Art, Literature,and Music, 
in the Figaro, are regarded, to a certain ex- 
tent, as side-issues. On the Dramatic depart- 
ment the editor rather prides himself. He 
makes it up in part from the latest Era Al- 
manac; the rest being gleaned from conver- 
sations with a prominent super, with whom he 
is acquainted. This super, whois six feet high, 
is in constant demand during the season, and 
sees the inside of many theatres. He is sus- 
ceptible to the influence of beer, and by 
judicious treating, the editor of the Figaro is 
enabled to extract much information from him. 
All the secrets of the managerial office and the 
greenroom, which are printed in the columns 
of the igaro, are caught from his lips in mo- 
ments of confidence, after the second pint of 
bitter. 

But the strong point of the Figaro is its 
Politics. Its editor spreads himself on politics. 
He treads the giddy mazes of British diplo- 
macy with a light and airy nonchalance that is 
beautiful to see. When he is not treating the 
super, in order to make his dramatic column; 
or setting type on the inside of the paper, or 
taking the edition round to the news-dealers— 
in a market-basket—he is turning the light of 
his genius on Politics. 

Occasionally this illumination takes the form 
of Cartoons. The editor is an artist, among 
ether things; and when he finishes cleaning 
up the office on Saturdays, he generally goes 
home and gets up a cartoon for the next week. 

‘These cartoons are of the approved English 
pattern. On every Derby Day there is a pic- 
ture representing John Bull by, the side of a 
horse labelled ‘‘Reform”’ or ‘‘Disestablishment,”’ 
making some inane remarks to Disraeli or 
Gladstone, who is dressed like a Jockey; and 
at the dissolution of Parliament the before- 
mentioned J. Bull is drawn as a schoolmaster, 
dismissing a herd of small boys, with a speech 
of decidedly commonplace character. This 
is designed to cater to the English taste; and 
there is no doubt that it does please the man 
who reads the paper. This is a youth of deli- 
cate frame, but high moral character. He is 
preparing for the ministry, and he comes into 
the office every publication day, and tells the 
editor what he thinks of ’he latest issue, He 
is a deadhead; being a connexion of the 
editor’s through his maternal aunt. 

Some time ago, however, the young man re- 
ceived a shock. 

It was some three weeks after the occupation 
of Cyprus. ‘lhe London papers had exhausted 
themselves on the fruitful theme, with more 
than usual undertakerish effect. The gloom of 
british humor rested over the whole island. 

The mail brought Puck—Puck with Ais car- 
toon, entitled ‘“ ‘Ihe New Venus of Cyprus.” 
The editor of the Aigaro gazed at it in wonder. 
What! a funny cartoon on British Politics! 
actually a picture possessing humor and wit! 
Such a thing had never been heard before. 
And this from a blarsted Yankee! Why, it 
amounted absolutely to impudence. A funny 
paper that had the audacity to be funny—this 
was utterly opposed to all rules of English 
journalism. 

Suddenly an idea broke in upon the mind of 


‘the editor of the Figaro. It startled him, in its 


awful novelty, but he entertained it, and finally 
decided upon carrying it into execution. 
He did so. 
_On the Thursday following, the young man 
who reads the paper burst into the office in a 
state of great mental and physical agitation. 


————— eee 





PUCK. 
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“* What is this?”’ he said, “‘ you have published 
a humorous cartoon that is funny !” 

And so it was. The Figaro had published 
Puck’s cartoon. 

The news spread over London like wild-fire. 
In two hours ninety-seven extra editions of the 
Figaro were struck off and sold—exclusive of 
the first issue of seventeen copies. Everybody 
bought the paper, simply to satisfy his curiosity. 
There was greatest incredulity as to the exist- 
ence of such a phenomenon. The British 
public-would not believe its eyes. 

Opinions were divided on the point of the 
admissibility of the innovation. The Liberals, 
the party of advanced thought, upheld the 
idea of introducing the humorous element into 
a humorous paper; but the Conservative party 
complained bitterly of this abandonment of 
the time-honored traditions of Punch, Fun and 
Judy. The Tories were in the majority— 
indeed, it was proposed that the government 
should confiscate the paper, and only the edi- 
tor’s promise never to repeat the offense, saved 
him from fine and imprisonment. 

We shudder to think what would have been 
his fate had the /igaro’s cartoon contained 
a// the pith and point of Puck’s. But for the 
figure of Queen Victoria as the representative 
of the modern Aphrodite was substituted a per- 
son ina helmet and other classical toggery, 
who was, however, easily recognizable as the 
editor’s young woman—and no less obviously 
a member of the Lydia Thompson troupe. 

But in all other details the editor of the 
London Figaro did his best to reproduce ex- 
actly Pucx’s cartoon of July 17. His best, 
it must be admitted, is rather a second-class 
best. But this is decidedly fortunate for him; 
for had he succeeded in copying Puck’s pic- 
ture in all its original brilliancy, the British 
public would have arisen as one man to annihi- 
late the wretch who dared to give them some- 
thing good in humorous journalism. 





THE “GRAPHIC” AT IT AGAIN. 


THERE has been some misunderstanding— 
but not of an unkindly natur—ebetween our- 
selves and our neighbor, the Graphie, who 
gives such fine architectural views of Kalama- 
zoo, Oshkosh, and other great cities of the 
west. Recently we published a cartoon, in 
which we presented for public admiration 
Grandpa Peter Cooper and his now historical 
air-cushion. Not content with its own most 
admirable cartoons, the Graphic takes that 
comic air-cushion from Puck and from Peter 
Cooper, and publishes it in its number for 
Monday, August 19th, as a photograph of the 
Solar Corona. We reproduce the Graphic’s 
picture below— 











PROFESSOR DrapeR’S PHOTOGRAPH OF THE SOLAR CORONA. 


and we demand that this borrowing of Puck’s 
thunder shall cease. We await an apology. 


THE EARLY STAGE. 


Tus is a time of great political activity. 
The professional politician is waltzing eagerly 
to the front and the time of nominations is 
upon us. The submission voter bides his time 
during these preliminary festivities, and awaits 
the time when he will be called to decide 
between two equally objectionable candidates 
and a third, who, being in every way unexcep- 
tionable, declines to serve. The present time 
is the one for serving. It is rich in resolutions 
and promises, but barren of events. Occa- 
sionally the tranquillity of the season is broken 
by a faction fight or small local election, but 
this is temporary and evanescent. Within a 
month the real leaders will loom up in their 
beauty and magnificence and the responsive 
tax-payer will feel that the time for actual 
operations has fairly (if not squarely) begun. 





IT IS SAID. 

A rumor prevailed in Philadelphia last week 
that the army at Valley Forge had surrendered. 
It was discredited. A competent authority, to 
whom it was referred, denied it by saying: 
“That must have been during the last war in 
1776. No; I did not hear of it.” Philadelphia 
is the place where alleys are called streets; 
blocks, squares, and where the lazy inhabitants 
sleep by day and visit the Zoological Garden 
at night. 

A man committed suicide in Brooklyn be- 
cause his wife had begun going to prayer-meet- 
ings in Plymouth Church. He feared the worst, 
and did the next thing to it. 

A St. Louis man who visited Chicago, was 
blown by force of the wind from Lake Michi- 
gan out of the city. Landing in an adjacent 
prairie he inquired of a rustic the cause of his 
presence there, and why he had been permitted 
to be blown through the streets unmolested. 
The granger replied that the Chicagoans recog- 
nized him as a stranger to their city from the 
fact that he had no one else’s property in his 
hands. The St. Louisian smiled feebly, and, 
taking a couple of pocket-books from his pocket, 
remarked that official morality was at a low ebb 
in the Garden City. 

A Cambridge Professor asked a callow col- 
legiate how he liked his beans. The C. C. re- 
plied: “In Bosting fashion.” ‘‘ Well,” said the 
C. P., “1 know a place where you can get them 
in good style.”” He showed him. And now the 
C. C. never thinks of Wendell Phillips, or the 
Boston Museum, without recalling the sort of 
time he had in Boston, and the subsequent ex- 
pulsion of the Professor for a too eager pursuit 
of beans and accessories at the Hub. 

Mr. Weston, the pedestrian, was once physi- 
cally prostrated in Washington. On being ques- 
tioned, he said that he was a stranger in that 
city, and that having been told to walk “two 
blocks”’ he found the distance (according to 
Washington measurement) so long that he was 
overcome. ‘This is doubtless an exaggeration. 
The Washingtonian told him to walk only one 
block. 

A San Francisco millionaire once employed 
a bootblack to do an errand forhim. A few 
days afterwards he met the bootblack in the 
Stock Board, where he was one of the principal 
operators. ‘‘ Ah,” said the millionaire, “ you 
will be my friend now.” “Not till you give 
me the five cents you promised for that errand,” 
said the bootblack. 





PoitTicaL reform is all right in its place, but 
what we really neéd-at present is a cigarette 
which won’t break in the middle, and a bottle 
of weiss beer which will more than half fill a 
schooner. 
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DE FAIENCE, 


TO AN ANTIQUE TEAPOT. 





is Kx ERAMIC relic of antiquity, 
ta In ancient days brought from a far-off land, 
—@~ You look played out, passé and rickety 
As there you stand, 


With nose knocked off and battered continuity— 
An ugly specimen as ere I scanned— 
I wonder by what strange fatuity 
Men think you “ grand”! 


If you could speak, of many an old tea-drinking, 
And scandals told by ancient spinsters gaunt, 
When characters were cut up without winking, 
By my old aunt, 


Assisted by her withered female cronies, 
I know you’d like to tell with gush and rant; 
But unto me and you one thing well known is— 
Tis that you can’t. 


So, were some crazy lover of old china, 
In potter’s marks and numbers an apt scholar, 
To covet you when coming here to dine, or 
Sup, or call, or 


Break in the house, in hopes, perhaps, to rake you 
Into his own collection, ’twould my choler 
Not raise. I’d say to him that he might take you— 
For half a dollar. W. M. L. 








THE TRUTH FROM GRANT. 


(THIS IS NOT A JOKE.) 


a special commissioner to Germany to 

look after our large circulation there. Just 
before leaving Berlin, while issuing from the 
Kaiserhof—which, by the way, is a very com- 
fortable hostelry—the Puck man happened to 
see General Grant slowly sauntering along, 
hands in trousers pockets and the inevitable 
cigar in his mouth. As the N. Y. Heradd had 
at this time reached Germany, and Pucx’s 
commissioner had read the bogus interview 
with Grant published therein, it seemed fit for 
him to address the General and ask him what 
his views really were in relation to men, things 
and third terms generally. 

Mr. Grant expressed himself as willing to be 
interviewed. ‘It is better,’’ he said, “to be 
abused than to be ignored. I never was so 
abused as in the campaign against Greeley, and 
just see what a vote I received!” 

He was asked his opinion of Dana. 

“Dana,” he replied, “is a great man. I 
should never have been elected to a second 
term had it not been for the Svs and Dana. 
He has a sarcastic way with him of saying just 
what he does not mean, which has great influ- 
er.ce over the public mind. Somestupid dolts 
construe the Suz literally, but the great mass of 
the American people understand Dana—and 
they elected me. The pretended abuse of me in 
the Sun was, and ever has been, my salvation.” 

Would Grant run for a third term, was asked. 

“ Let me see,” said he, thoughtfully. ‘“‘What 
is the salary ?” 

He was told that it stood at the old figures, 
where he had raised it—$50,000 per annum. 

‘That is hardly a sum for a man like me to 
live upon,” he continued.. ‘‘ You see, since I 
have been abroad hob-nobbing with emperors 
and kings, I can’t settle down to the old life I 
formerly led in Washington. 1 must dine off 
gold plates, and I’ll have to drink brandy; 
bourbon is too low for my more cultivated pa- 
late. Besides there’s Victoria and Beaconsfield, 
with Bismarck, MacMahon and all the other 
fellows will be running acrass to see me—we’re 
such fast friends—and I should have to enter- 
tain them royally. No; if I run for the Presi- 
dency, the big bankers like Drexel, the Selig- 
mans and that crowd will have to make -up a 
purse, and guarantee me at least half a million 
a year—besides what I can get out of Con- 


eo 
cig was recently necessary for Puck to send 
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PUCK. 
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A BROAD HINT. 





SMALL Rustic.—‘“‘ Please gimme a penny.” 
Tourist.—‘‘ What for?” 
S. R.—‘*To buy some shoes and stockings.” 





gress. There is one consideration tiiat might 
induce me to run,” he went on to say, striking 
a match on his trousers-legs, ‘‘even for $50,000 
ayear. And that is that I might provide for 
the bees and others.”’ 

‘The bees?” he was asked. 

‘“‘Yes the Babcocks and the Belknaps and the 
rest of my friends. Why, I suppose some of 
those fellows are nearly starving now; and 
think of the jolly times they used to have! 
Robeson, I believe, has plenty of money, but 
he can’t get into society without official posi- 
tion. And really, out of charity, I ought to 
make him Secretary of the Navy again. ‘Then 
if I made Bab. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, he could scoop in money enough out of 
the whisky business to make him comfortable 
for life.” 

‘In case you should again be elected to the 
Presidency, General, of whom would your cab- 
inet be composed ?” 


Secretary of State, Orville Grant, 


Treasury, Belknap, 
66 War, General Howard, 
66 Navy, Robeson, 
“e Interior, Boss Shepherd, 


Post Master General, 2? Divided among the 
Attorney General, Dent family. 

‘<7 have also great ideas as to the campaign 
platform. Who shall I favor in governing the 
country ? Who owns the country? Why the 
rich, of course. Don’t they own the country ? 
The poor only own the rags they stand in— 
and these are worthless. If I become again 
President of the United States, I shall rule the 


‘Here, gargon, eene kiihle Blonde mit Kiim- 
mel und Himbeersaft.’ 

“You see, I speak German now with the 
same facility that I speak—er—er—what coun- 
try were we in last? I forget. But to return 
to our muttons—sheep, I mean—the people 
who own the country are the richer classes. 
They buy our bonds. So, why tax them? 
They run steamship and railroad lines, and 
| they have money. The bankers and the Wall 
Street chaps—-G. bless ’em!—speculate in the 
grains that the farmers raise. So, should we 
tax the Wall Street fellows, who have plenty of 
money ? or the Vanderbilt chaps who bring the 
produce to market? Clearly not. Tax the 
farmers. If they produce crops, let them pro- 
duce taxes. It is all in their line. They are 





“I can’t answer with certainty,” Grant re- | 
plied, “ but probably it would stand like this: | 


country in the interests of the people who— | 


| 
| producers, and the bankers, brokers, railroad 


| men and steamship owners are o¢ producers— 
| so they ought not to be asked to produce— 
| taxes.” 

‘‘ There is a strong feeling in America, Gen- 
eral, in regard to the rising of the workingmen. 
What would you do in case of ‘strikes’? 
The men are very earnest, and believe they are 
right.” 

“ Well, I'd take workingmen who were not 
on strike, and I’d draft them into an army. 
Then I’d wipe out the strikers with shot and 
shell. My mofto is ‘Let us have Peace,’ and 
I would put these ‘strikers’ in pieces. 

“*Do you know Kearney ?” 

“OQ yes! Dinnis is working for me. I sold 
him mules in St. Louis years ago, cheap. Yes, 
Dinny will disgust the workingmen so that they 
will vote my ticket for common decency’s 
sake.” 

** And Butler ?” 

‘¢T rather like Butler. But he has no chance 
for the Presidency. ‘The American people 
| never yet elected a Chief Magistrate merely 
| for his beauty. And in Massachusetts he has 
| been so long a criminal lawyer that he has no 
| chance for the Governorship. Most of his 
clients and friends are in the State Prison.” 

‘And Blaine and Conkling ?” 

‘¢ Now, now, now!”’ said ex-President Grant. 
‘Do you want me to write funny articles for 
Puck? Blaine and Conkling! Claine and 
Bonkling! My de-ar sir, did you ever know 
two clever men so utterly played out ?” 

*¢ Shall I send this to Puck as I have taken 
my notes, General ?” 

‘“* Let me read them over. 

“‘H’m! yes. Say, in addition, that 1 am in 
favor of the people who own the soil—ihe 
wealthy classes. ‘That I am the founder of the 
shoddy aristocracy, the aristocracy who got 
rich by our prolongation of the war. Why, 
Germany closed her war with France in less 
than two years, while 1—we—kept up our war 
for more than twice that time. Hence, our 
shoddy aristocracy. 

‘Say to Pucx’s hundreds of thousands of 








another Cabinet as of old; that he will make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer—unless 
they ‘strike’—then he'll let ioose the army at 
them. And that the back-door of the White 
House will always be open to Greeks bringing 
gifts.” E. S. L. 

















readers that Grant, if elected, will give them 
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FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. | 


PUCK. 


sult of a miserwable wace. I believe an Amer- 


| wican schoolmaster, named after the discover- 


No. LII. 


SOME ODIOUS COM” | 
PARISONS. 


Ya-as aw a con- 
siderwable number 
of fellaws and some | 
female cweatures 
have alweady 
bawed me by ask- 
ing severwal widi- | 
culous questions 
about Bwitish man- | 
ners and aw cus- | 
toms, and as to what was the corwect thing in 
our countwy, for the purpose of making aw 
aw arwangements called comparwisons. Ya-as, 
curwious twibe of fellaws these Amerwican 
arwistocwats. Some of them have no memor- 
wies at all; at any wate, they didn’t appar- 
wently wemember that I had been he-ah befaw 
aw Severwal made a long and wetched wig- 
marwole about a wegatta in England, in which, 
I believe, some Amerwican wowers wowed and 
won or lost some wace—I weally quite forget 
which. Jack said it was wight, and that this 
wacing took place at Henley. Aw verwy likely 
then, of course, our countwymen must have 
won, for no Amerwicans can beat Bwitish fel- 
laws in anything. How dweadfully ignorwant | 
some people are on this aw point. 

Diwectly after dinner at the club, when I 
was twying to take a little west, one of the aw 
fellaws wemarked, apwopos of the boat-wacing, | 
that the English must have been aw fwightfully 
distwessed at weceiving such a terwible thwash- 
ing fwom an Amerwican boat’s cwew, and that 
she could nevah wecover fwom the depwession. 
Ha! ha! This is, pon my soul, quite too far 
more than most awfully widiculous. I suppose | 
the fellaws who work the telegwaph to this | 
countwy must amuse themselves with such wo- 
mancing by twansmitting messages of this 
charwacter for wecweation. Some descwiption 
of wace, yer know, may have been wowed, but 
no pwoper fellaws in England knew anything 
of it—except, perwhaps, a third or fourth-wate 
cwew fwom a second-wate college at aw Ox ‘ord 
or Cambwidge. 

Jack tells me that everwy gwown-up man, 
woman and child in this Amerwican countwy | 
was bweathlessy wonderwing and waiting 
wound about telegwaph offices, to learn the we- 
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| Henley arwangement. 


| people. 


_ have a stwong family likeness. 


| wer of the countwy —Columbus—was allowed 
| to carwy off something or othah fwom this 


But, of course, our 
boating men just aw let him do it as a matter 
of politeness. Quite the pwoper thing to be 
civil to a forweigner, yer know, even if he is 
Amerwican. Jack thinks so too. I am sorwy 
that these wepublican people nevah win any 
kind of waces in Gweat Bwitain; but they will 


| pwobably impwove durwing the next few hun- 


dwed years aw, when there is an emperwor and 


| a court, and a wegular bweed of arwistocwacy. 


I should very much like to see these people, 
but I have an ideah that I shall be dead aw at 
that perwiod. 

Some othah fellaws, too, at the club were de- 
sirwous of knowing what the Bwitish nation 
thought about varwious twifling occurwences in 
Amerwica which make a twemendous wacket 
he-ah. By Jove, I think they were wather sur- 
pwised when Jack told them that the aw Bwi- 
tish nation took no interwest in such matters. 
Ya-as, and I he-ah fwom weliable authorwity 
that there are some men in Jack’s wegiment 
who don’t know where Amerwica is. 

Some othah fellaw who wites pwoverbs has 
wemarked that comparwisons are odious. I 
can’t say that I altogether agwee with him, for 
aw comparwisons of things Bwitish and Amer- 
wican are altogether satisfactorwy, as everwy 
fellaw ought to know, a’ways being in favah, 
yer know, of Gweat Bwitain. ‘Therefore it’s a 
doosid baw to be asked by some Amerwican 
if some particular arwangement he-ah is super- 
wior to some othah arwangement there—weally 
quite out of the question. Jack says he is sur- 
pwised to find men showing such cwass ignor- 
wance. Ah, by the way, two or thrwee of our set 
and Jack pwevailed upon me to aw leave town 
and take a twip to Parwis, to inspect some de- 
scription of Exhibition, which affords consid- 
erwable amusement to severwal thousands of 
The aw Pwince of Wales goes there 
sometimes—at least Jack says so. Don’t care 
in the least, yer know, for such affairs; they all 
I would just as 
soon, yer know,’ stwoll down aw Wegent or 
Bond Stweets, and glance at the shop windows; 
but still Parwis is a fairwish sort of place. I 
came aw acwoss some Amerwican people I 
happened to wemember in New York. Shall 
pwobably have some wemarks to make about 
them at a future perwiod aw. 


‘TIS THE LAST SWEAT OF SUMMER. 


at Hi | 


This is the way Jones keeps up the delusion that summer is with us still. 
believe warm, and gets an excuse for sherry cobblers. 


making believe. 





He makes 
But it takes a good deal of 
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MRS. SWISSHELM’'S HOBBY. 
ew — 
pe VERY man and woman has his or her 
ches pet theory and hobby. It is fruitless to 
™ try to get them off it, just as it is fruit- 
less to get a man off his beer. If a man is 
fond of war, it is always a good plan to speak 
in glowing terms of marching fifty miles a day, 
and sleeping in mosquitoful swamps, and living 
on a diet of raw salt pork and hard-tack. 

If a man regards suicide as a civilizer, don’t 
hint that your ideas are opposite to his. . Say 
you think of committing suicide yourself some 
day. 

Then tell him that a great many able men 
have died by their own hands, and that it is 
better to die in that way than to contract a 
huge doctor’s biil, and keep your family up 
night after night, and die after all. 

You might also tell him that only uneducated 
people die in their beds, and that philosophers 
and men of advanced ideas generally prefer to 
plug themselves. 

It is always better to agree with people; it 
never does you any harm, while it often saves 
a good deal of trouble. : 

As we remarked, everyone has a hobby. 
Even Jane Gray Swisshelm has one, and a very 
eccentric one it is. If anyone attacks it, she 
comes forth like an enraged tigress, and takes 
up the cudgels in its defense. 

Her love—if we may so term it—may be 
put under the head of ‘‘ The six blind men of 
Hindostan who went to see the elephant.” 

We congratulate these six blind men on hav- 
ing so sinewy a champion as Mrs, Swisshelm to 
defend them when they go to see the elephant. 

When, very recently, some lady innocently 
alluded to the Hindoo sextett, Mrs. Swisshelm, 
says the exchange which is our authority for 
this article, ‘‘ poured two columns of hot shot 
into her.” Whether the lady was injured or 
not is not stated, but it served her right. What 
business had she to go and interfere with the 
six blind men of Hindostan? It was their 
prerogative to go and see the elephant, and, in 
doing it, they didn’t transgress the prescribed 
limitations of social law. 

We have now discovered Mrs. Swisshelm’s 
weak point, and we shall take special pains not 
to attack it. The question which naturally 
arises at this juncture is, why does Mrs. Swiss- 
helm championize the six blind men of Hin- 
dostan who went to see the elephant ? 

Perhaps she has designs on them, and de- 
fends them from motives of a decidedly sinis- 
ter nature. 

She may be in love with one or possibly all 
of them, and probably she thinks they will re- 
ciprocate. There is no saying they will not; 
for they are blind. 

However, we don’t care to pursue the case 
further, but will close by thanking Mrs. Swiss- 
helm for humanely shielding the blind from ri- 
dicule, and if we ever should have the honor 
of meeting them, we shall not fail to cungrat- 
ulate the six blind men of Hindostan who went 
to see the elephant on being so fortunate as to 
secure the friendship of Mrs. Swisshelm. 


PropLe who won’t go to the theatre on free 
passes, will crowd around and block up a 
thoroughfare for the purpose of seeing a sick 
horse, a safe lowered from a window, or a 
couple of men digging out a cellar. 


SOME poet wants to know what is sweeter 
than the close of day, when the sun flings its 
golden smiles on the nodding violets, and the 
woodland brooks lisp and patter over opaline 
pebbles, and all is serene in the tender after- 
glow. We think we can tell the poet of some- 
thing sweeter than that— Kidney stew. 
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TO A CROW. 








’TIs true you are no merry nightingale, 
No moon-kissed roses passionately you thrill 
With interludes divine; all space you fill 

With original discord as you flap and sail 

O’er devious wastes. When perched upon a rail, 
In solitudes which reach from hill to hill, 
You're statuesque, dreamy, philosophic, still, 

And seem as wise as a graduate of Yale. 


© clumsy, sombre Yorick of the air, 
To whom no man or, likewise, woman or child 
Gets near enough to imbue with spheres of lead, 
You’re well off. Had you hues like the peacock’s, rare— 
Were you a songster grand, delicious, wild, 
You’d live with a market-price upon your head. 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK, 








THE EXTERMINATION OF THE NEGRO. 


™ N° my dear, that is not a negro,” the 
ay old man said. ‘* He may be an oc- 
“ toroon, or perhaps he is a duodeci- 
maroon, but the real negro, that you have read 
of in books, disappeared in—ah me, how time 
passes! — somewhere about the year 1878 or ’79. 
You wish me to tell you all about it ? [remem- 
ber the circumstances well. About this time I 
was a young man and greatly interested in all 
matters theatrical. I was a frequent visitor at 
the theatres which were in so great rivalry at 
that time that managers hunted far and wide 
for new sensations. Generally they sought for 
fresh ideas, novelties; but one firm of managers, 
by name Parrott and Jammer, reversed this 
idea and resurrected from among the fossils of 
antiquity a dramatic absurdity called ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ written by Mrs. Toe. 

‘* There was absolutely nothing in the piece, 
my dear, except as it furnished an opportunity 
for a display of several hundred negroes emit- 
ting a large amount of foul breath in shouting 
many inharmonious hymns. People, strangely 
enough, took to the idea. Parrott and Jammer 
said ‘ the public tumbled to the mokes;’ and the 
public did. People who wouldn’t fail to keep 
to windward of a colored camp-meeting, and 
who couldn’t be hired to walk through Thomp- 
son street in hot weather, crowded to the many 
theatres occupied by P. and J. until these gen- 
tlemen discovered they were erecting for them- 
selves a colossal fortune. 

‘If then, they thought, the negro would 
‘take’ thus in America, where he was no nov- 
elty, what still greater attractions would he have 
in England, where he wou/d be a novelty! No 
sooner was the idea thought of than prepara- 
tions were at once set on foot to carry it out. 
Thompson and Sullivan streets were depopu- 
lated, the negroes were advertised in the papers 
as coming from the cotton and rice fields of the 
South; they were put into the refrigerated hold 
of a steamer where stale meat had been often 
exported to Great Britain, and under charge of 
Commodore Tom Tucker, the negroes were 
sent to England. 

‘“Why Commodore? Well, dear, he was 
called Commodore, because he wasn’t a Com- 
modore. But let me proceed. 

“The success of the troupe in England was 
great. The sight of four or five dozen buck 
niggers in green trousers, speckled shirts, and 
plaid coats, hanging around the doors of a 
theatre, spitting tobacco-juice over the pave- 
ment and saying ‘ ki-yah!’ was sure to attract a 
crowded house in the evening. 

**Commodore Tucker got up a ‘corner’ on 
cologne, and made a small fortune in peddling 
scents among the audience. ‘Grand chorus,’ 
the boys would shout—‘ grand chorus, Jumpin’ 
Juba swallerin’ ob de hoe-cake, now about to 
be sung; cologne, on’y ’arf a crown a bottle!’ 





SO 





PUCK. 








All legitimate dramatic enterprises collapsed. 
Henry Irving, a famous tragedian, went mad. 
English managers saw that they must either get 
nigger companies or burst. Dramatic agencies 
were continually exporting negroes to the Eng- 
lish theatres, and Union Square, in this city, 
looked like a blackberry patch with its crowds 
of colored applicants for Thespian honors. 
Eventually there were no negroes left. Houses 
went unkalsomined; hot corn was no longer a 
street song, and the stubbly chin of labor could 
no more be scraped for five cents. 

‘* All the nigs had gone to England. ‘They 
skirmished into Scotland and sloped over into 
Wales. The noble army of British aristocrats 
were greatly taken by their colored guests: 
many cases of ‘ mashing’ were talked of; some 
marriages were reported, and England, who 
had recently gained a foothold in Asia, con- 
tinued her conquests by infusing much of Africa 
into the ‘ blood of all the Howards.’ 

‘*Naturally many of the negroes quitted the 
show and went with their British wives or hus- 
bands to baronial castles. Thence their maho- 
gany descendants now brag, not that their an- 
cestry came over with the ‘Conqueror,’ but 
that they came over with the Commodore and 
conquered, 

** Thus the troupe was, in a degree, depleted. 
Those who remained, however, took all the 
Zs. d. from the pocket of the British Lion, 
and then gazed about them for fresh fields and 
pastures new. 

‘*Treland! 

“That was the land of promise for them. 
Irishmen love America—the dramatic nigger 
is American, argued Parrott and Jammer, so 
the Irish will love the nigger. 

**So they crossed over to Ireland in many 
troupes, only five million in all (so reduced 
were their ranks by British intermarriages), and 
landed variously, as it were, in Dublin, Cork, 
Drogheda, Belfast, and other towns. 

‘“‘'They expected the Irish to rise up to re- 
ceive them. And the Irish did. ‘Howly mudther 
av the patriarch, dat played afore the prophet 
Patrick,’ was the cry from one end of the island 
to the other; ‘isn’t uz the /usula Sanctorum, 
th’ Oiland of Saints? "Tis begobs, an’ begorrah! 
Musha, whack moddiridderoo masrone! An’ 
here’s the divil sindin’ his imps to desthroy us! 
Och!’—and then arose the Shibboleth of Ireland 
—‘whiniver yees see a head (wid wool on it), 
break it!’ 

‘It is supposed the negro head is solid like a 
cobble-stone. This is anerror. The colored 
troupes of P. & J. fought bravely. But they 
were not proof against the shillelah of dear Erin. 
Besides there were only about 5,000,000 of the 
P. & J. shouters, while, counting old women and 
children, who did effective service, there were 
9,143,001 Irish. The Irish, when fighting, like 
to have the odds on their side. So that settled it. 
And it also settled the negroes. With the excep- 
tion that the sons of St. Pat no longer sleep on 
beds of turf, but recline luxuriously on mat- 
tresses filled with curled hair, there is no trace 
of a negro left on the soil of green Erin. 

‘« They were exterminated. 

** You have now, my dear, heard the history 
of the total annihilation of that colored race, 
who, perhaps, did more for American politics 
and Wendell Phillips, than the mind of man 
can appreciate. 

‘‘Parrott and Jammer were arrested under 
the XIVth Amendment clause and beheaded, 
Commodore Tom Tucker turning state’s evi- 
dence against them.” Quiz. 








Tue other day we saw a man drink beer 
through a straw. The next we hear of, in all 
probability, will be of some one carving poultry 
with a pair of scissors, or going for a brandy- 
smash with a knife and fork. 
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Miss ARAMINTA SmitTit (40 Afrs. Pursey ones: 

‘¢ My dear Mrs. Jones, | hope you do not allow your son 

Frederick to attend exhibitions of this sort! At the age 

of twenty-four, a young man is apt to possess a very 

excitable imagination. Frederick needs a restraining 

influence, Mrs. Jones, and that influence should be fe- 

male, and, perhaps, slightly his senior, and, Mrs. Jones 
—of irreproachable moral character.” 
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THE RISE OF THE SCHOONER. 


cl may be said, with perhaps equal truth 





and safety, that very little is definitely 

known of the rise of the Schooner. My- 
riads of thirsty men consume daily vast quan- 
tities of beer taken generally in the form of 
schooners, but they are quite ignorant of the 
circumstances of its early rise. Perhaps it will 
be said that this is not important; that beer 
may be drank and enjoyed without any such 
knowledge. Perhaps so. But, nevertheless, it 
must be voted strange that no one has ever 
undertaken to elucidate the circumstances of 
its rise. How long humanity (and especially 
that portion of it resident in New York) would 
have continued in ignorance, it is imposssible 
for us to say. There has arisen a teacher 
whose self-appointed task is to teach us all 
about it. We much regret that he should have 
selected for the tribune of his utterance that 
organ of the crushed—a theatre or rather Gar 
den programme — Gilmore’s Garden pro- 
gramme, in fact. Here is what he says: 

‘“*The United States of America have, in dif- 
ferent branches of industry, become a specialty. 
We mention the sewing machines, the organs, 
the pianos, and last, but not least, the Lager 
Beer. Yhe Lager Beer was, of course, in- 
troducec’ by Germans to this country, who 
wanted to enjoy the favorite beverage in ¢heir 
adopted fatherland. Americans, at first, looked 
at it disdainfully, and considered it a common 
drink, not fit for the stomach of anybody who 
was born under the stars and stripes. But 
they became acquainted with Germans, they 
were invited to take a glass of ‘Lager,’ they 
tasted it, and, as the French say, ‘ L’appetit 
vient en mangeant, Well, this time the appe- 
tite grew in drinking, and since about twenty 
years the Lager Beer became the general bever- 
age of people in America, without difference 
of social position and nationality. At the 
present date the Americans have outshone 
their German fellow-citizens, and consume /¢he 
Lager in enormous quantities. Of course the 
demand for Beer created breweries, and the 
competition among the German brewers was 
strong; but he consume was so large that, more 
or less, they all succeeded and did well.” 

The above is as terse a statement of the case 
as we ever expect to see. The continued re- 
ference to ‘‘the Lager” is good. ‘The effort 
of the Germans to enjoy their ‘‘ adopted 
fatherland”’ is the natural result of the “large 
consume.” We commend the above to beer 
drinkers in general and schooner drinkers in 
particular. It will repay attention. 
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THE ‘NEW YORK BOARDING- 
HOUSE. 


—_ 


A TERRIBLE EXPOSE. 


FULL DETAILS, 


M R. BENNY, who is a clerk in a West 


Broadway dry-goods establishment, told 
a Puck reporter last night that since he 
has changed his boarding-house he is willing to 
divulge the “‘ horrible truth ” concerning it. He 

thinks that among the tens of thousands of | 
y ung men who entrust themselves to the care 
of strange boarding-houses in New York there | 
will be found a few, at least, who will accord | 
him sympathy. 


os 





THE ELIGIBLE LOCATION. 


The house was close to the upper end of 
Seventh Avenue, and he engaged rooms for 
himself and wife there, because the cars that 
passed the house also passed the store. The 
mistress of the house was a red-haired woman, 
who was believed to be Irish, but told different 
people different stories of her origin. (Mr. 
Benny declares she was equally unreliable about 
everything.) She wore silk dressess plotched 
with grease, and slopped about the house in 
rundown slippers. Her husband was a French- 
man, and she used to boast that she spoke 
French as well as he did. At one time, while 
at the tea-tray at meal times, she would exclaim: 
‘Maggie! Bridget! Vooly-voo le fashette!— 
that manes run and get the coffee;” and again 
she would announce: ‘‘ Vooly-voo le forshette, 
Bridget; that manes, shut the dure afore we all 
fraze to dith!” She had three weak-eyed 
children, and a weak-eyed poodle-dog, and 
they made the boarders sick. Her husband 
was introduced to every one as the proprietor 
of a restaurant down-town. He borrowed 
small change from the boarders. Major Smiley, 
the oldest boarder, used to waylay his com- 
panions in distress, in the hallway outside the 
dining-room, and whisper that ‘‘when the 
time came’”’ he would disclose the landlord’s 
real occupation. It was believed that the land- 
lord owed him seven dollars in small change. 
The Major was feeble and weak about most 
matters, but he wou/d have well-aired bedding. 
He used to dart in at the front door and rush 
up to his room half-an-hour after the landlady, 
believing him down-town, had made up his still 
warm bed, and then he would throw the sheets, 
and pillows, and mattrasses out of the window 
into the yard, or down the hallway stairs. ‘The 
boarders swore by the Major and sent him 
anonymous letters of thanks. Everybody was 
impatient to hear from him the truth about the 
landlord. 


THE CHAMPION WEAKENS. 


Six months after Mr. Benny engaged board 
at the house the Major fell illand died. Around 
his bedside, in the last night of his life, the 
boarders stealthily gathered. ‘‘ Tell us!’’ whis- 
pered Mr. Benny, ‘‘the truth about the land- 
lord. Doesn’t he really keep a restaurant ?” 

The Major, whose extremities were already 
cold, and whose speech was thickening, beckon- 
ed his weeping friends closer to his bedside and 
murmured : 

THE TRUTH. 


“No! He is a journeyman barber and has 
shaved me for years. 

A moment afterwards the Major died— 
actually before the boarders recovered from 
the shock of this intelligence. . 

It was discovered soon afterwards that the 
Major had lied. The landlord was not a barber, 
and never had been. 





A New Hero. 


There was one other bold boarder in the 
house. He used to kick the weak-eyed poodle, 
and the boarders idolized him. Young Jenkins, 
who was out of work and owed a great deal for 
board, told the landlady, and she stood over 
the bold boarder while he packed his trunk and 
moved away. Mr. Benny says the mistress and 
her husband drank too much beer at times and 
alarmed the house at two in the morning with 
cries of ‘‘ fire’”’ and “ murder,” and the police 
came in and searched every room for robbers. 

There was an imbecile servant-girl in the 
kitchen for a time, and the landlady asked for 
sympathy for her, as her young life had been 


| blasted by the charge of poisoning a family— 


but she had been acquitted because her mind 
was so unsound that she was not responsible for 
her actions. ‘The terrified boarders used to 


| pour money into her lap, to keep on good terms 


with her. One day she was sent on an errand 
to Little Twelfth Street, and she got lost and 
never came back. 


THE INEVITABLE. 


One morning a deputy sheriff attached for 
unpaid rent all the property, except what the 
landlady made young Jenkins swear was his. 
In this way she saved enough to furnish a flat 
in the heart of the lumber district, near Eleventh 
Avenue. 

While all the boarders were eating the last 
meal in the house, the cook, and waiter, and 
chambermaid burst into the dining-room, led 
by the landlady. 

** Ye’ll not pay us ?”’ they shouted. 

‘“‘T can’t,” said the landlady. 


AN AVALANCHE, 

‘Will thin,” replied the cook, “I don’t 
moind axin’ a few questions: why do yez till 
all the boarders the masther kapes a restaurant ? 
Shure, he’s a waiter in a hotel, and the marks 
in the shates, and towels, and pillow-cases shows 
that he has wurruked in the Wistminister, and 
the Saint Nickles, and the Grand Cintral, and 
the Fift Avenoo, and many odhers. Shure, | 
can see be the nopkins and the towels which he 
brung home last night joost which hotel he has 
an engagemint wid at the prisint toime. What 
bates us gir-r-rls iz: how duz he manage to git 
so much pervizuns? Last night, shure, he brung 
home wid him wan coat-tail full of iggs, wan 
full of lump-sugar, a pound of butter done up in 
a napkin and carried in his hat, the four ov his 
weskit pockits, filled with coffy banes, and the 
bafe-stake yez were just afther aiting done up 
in a noozepaper and stuck under his arrums. 
He looked so choild-loike when he sez to me: 


His EXPLANATION. 
‘I'd rather carry things in me pockit than 
hev to lug a big basket. ‘These napkins,’ sez 
he, ‘I bought chape at an auction.’ Some- 
times he does bring the full ov his weskit wid 
vigitables, and the heaping of his two hands 
wid fancy cakes. Shure, nayther he nor the 
madam spinds the totle of 25 cents a day on 
the table. Mary Ann, that was got rid of by 
bein’ charged wid makin’ love to the old thafe 
of a Frinchman, so ez she could n’t git her 
wagiz, could till yez the totle number of spoons 
and forks he brung from aich hotel; but, shure, 
yez can count thim yourselves.” 


THE AVALANCHE CHECKED. 

Thus, Mr. Benny says, the cook rattled on 
until the landlady covertly exhibited a roll of 
bills, the sight of which closed the cook’s mouth; 
and the landlady led the expectant servants 
back to the kitchen. 

Mr. Benny and the others moved next day, 
and now the house is 


TO LET 
To A RESPONSIBLE PaRTY. 





OUR NEXT SENATOR. 
ey —_ 


‘ie appears as if Roscoe Conkling was never 
; more to shake his gaudy curl in the Senate, 
=” after this coming session. Harper's Weekly 
has put its foot down, according to Jay-Gree- 
ley’s-Whitelaw Zridune, and insists upwn it that 
Mr. George William Curtis (erstwhile known as 
the author of the “‘ Potiphar Papers,” etc.), the 
very able editor of that paper, should air his 
eloquence in the hall so often made to re-echo 
at the eloquence of the curled darling of Utica. 

Now we protest against this. 

If Harpers Weekly must have a Senator, let 
them put their best man forward. Clearly this 
is Mr. T. Nast, and mot Mr. G. W. Curtis. The 
40,000,000 readers (is that the amount recorded 
in Mr. Rowell’s Directory?) do not buy Har- 
per’s Weekly for Mr. Curtis’s sweet editorials on 
Civil Service theories. ‘They desire Mr. Nast’s 
artistic cross-hatchings of hands, feet, and ele- 
phants. 

Mr. Nast is a power. - Let him go into the 
Senate— 7zf Harper’s W. must have a Senator. 
How short the sessions would be! 

‘* The honorable Gentleman from New York 
is a moon-eyed lynx!” cries—with many more 
language— the Senator from Alaska. 

Then Mr. Nast (the Senator from New York) 
arises to reply. 

Does he speak ? 

No. 

He rises. He rises, indeed. 

He rises on a step-ladder. » And he plays on 
a black-board, like Felix Regamey, and does a 
“lightning caricature’ of the Gentleman from 
Alaska. That gentleman is suddenly shown with 
mule’s ears, elephant’s legs, camel’s feet, and his 
pockets filled with pickings and stealings. 

The Vice-President asks: ‘‘ Shall the ques- 
tion now be put ?” 

The Member from Alaska wants to say a few 
words. He knows he is right—but when he 
sees all the Senate laughing at the counterfeit 
presentment of himself upon the black-board, 
he subsides. 

This is all done in three minutes. And the 
Senate adjourns. 

Again. How nobly the Congressional Record 
would appear. A cheap governmental photo- 
grapher could be placed in the Senate Gallery, 
and could, with his camera, take copies of Mr. 
Nast’s pictures, which could be reproduced by 
photo-plate process into the columns of the 
Congressional Record—and then that dreary 
volume might be of value, at least to little 
children who like to take dangerously sharp 
scissors and cut out funny pictures from funny 
books. 

And no American parent would punish them 
for mutilating the Congressional Record. 

Enfin, Messieurs, have we not given good 
reasons why the Harper's W. candidate should 
should be Nast and not Curtis? 

But, peradventure, the millions of voters in 
the great State of New York can find a candi- 
date for Senator before the Assembly whose 
name is written with an N nora C, 

E. S. L, 








ACCURACY, 


Tue Liverpool Mercury thus puts it before its 
readers: 

‘* Just now Rose Eytinge is the theatrical rage. She 
is an American lady, who plays Nancy Sy4es in a dra- 
matic version of Dickens’s novel. But few people iden- 
tify her as a personage once in American politics. She 
is, or was, the wife of General Butler, ‘ the fire-eating 
American statesman.’ When he represented his coun- 
try in Egypt, it was said that Mrs. Butler did all his con- 
sular work, Now she has to take to the stage for a liv 
ing.” . 

Great institution, the English journal! 
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up, Mayor Ely! Wake 
up, and turn out these lazy politicians who leave our streets full of 
food for infectious diseases to fatten on.” 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 

Ir Oliver Goldsmith had C. A, Stevenson in 
his eye when he wrote “ Squire Thornhill,” it 
is a wonder his vision was not dimmed. 

‘HE non-arrival of the play-book of ‘ Miss 
Guilt,” obliges Miss Cavendish to open at the 
Broadway in the ‘‘New Magdalen.” ‘The erring 
sister will be seen amid new accessories, 

Tue “ Danites” hold sway at the Grand 
Opera House, ‘The next Thespian product of 
the “glorious climate of California” will be 
**M’liss,”” which is less likely to exercise the 
activity of the danites who speculate in tickets 
at the main entrance, 

““ CLARISSA HARLOWE” opens the season at 
Wallack’s on September roth, and Mr. Bouci- 
cault, the international dramatist will be given 
another opportunity to vent his ingenuity on 
another’s work. Very little being promised for 
‘‘ Clarissa Harlowe,” the probabilities are that 
it will be a success, 

Den ‘Thompson, whose quaint character- 
portrait of Joshua Whitcomd, the New England 
farmer, has been the occasion of a good deal 
of praise, opened the Lyceum on the 2d, and 
will hold it till Miss Claxton is in need of addi- 
tional gratuitous advertising, when the discus- 
sion of her re-opening will be resumed, 


‘THE sonorous voice of Mary Anderson will 
be heard at the Fifth Avenue on the 2yth, and 
the beauty of the redecorated bijou-theatre will 
will be in contrast to the wilderness shown in 
“Ingomar” on the stage. A portion of the 
wilderness will take the form of Frank Mordaunt 
as /nyomar, and Miss Anderson will contribute 
her sweetness to the area. 

GENEVIEVE WARD approves, it is understood, 
of the extra grant of the Duke of Connaught. 
The expenses of the aristocracy are heavy, and 
they have her best wishes, oh dear! yes. Miss 
Ward found Queen Victoria a very unassuming 
person, and did she not love her profession 
more than all beside, she would doubtless ac- 
commodate her by postponing her appearance 
at Booth’s. She plays /ane Shore under patro- 
nage of the British aristocracy. ‘Tickets will 
be sold to the American rabble, however. 


” 


APPRECIATIVE BRITONS. 


R. GEORGE HOLLAND, an actor 
J who played here considerably in the 

earlier part of last season, has been 
ventilating his views regarding the hospitality 
of British theatre-goers, Mr. Holland went to 
Europe under the impression that he was a 
fine actor. The conviction remained strong 
within him till he reached the other side. It 
prevailed throughout his journey to London, 
and had not changed when he reached the 
Metropolis. It was strong even till the night 
of his first appearance. Then it suffered a 
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sudden revulsion. How sudden it was, may 
be gleaned from Mr. Holland’s own words: 
“‘When I went on the audience fairly glared 
at me. People cried out: ‘What is this?’ 
‘They referred to their programmes, and looked 
up from them with a smile which seemed to 
say: ‘Here is an Ameritan come from the 
backwoods of the United Stated to show us in 
what kind of costume the gentlemen of his 
nation go to dinner! ‘This accounts for it!’ 
Then I was hissed and greeted with cries of 
‘Go off!’ ‘We've had enough of you!’ etc., 
the pit and gallery working as one man against 
me.” ‘This charming proceeding consumed 
some time. ‘ But,” says Mr. Holland, ‘I 
paid no attention to this state of affairs what- 
ever, but went straight on with my scene, much 
to the astonishment of everybody in the audi- 
torium. In the midst of the disorder I had to 
deliver these words, in response to an inquiry 
made by Miss Mountcashel: ‘ My left eye was 
scratched out by a young tiger, while I was in 
India,’ when I distinctly heard a man in the 
pit say: ‘Go back to India, have the other eye 
scratched out, and stay there!’ When I had 
finished my scene and was about to quit the 
stage, the pit and gallery renewed their hisses 
and hootings, but the stalls, seeing that I had 
not had a fair show, arose to their feet. ‘There 
was an instant of suspense, during which Mr. 
Sothern said to me: ‘There is going to be a 
riot! For heaven’s sake go off!’” 

Mr. Holland realized from this that he had 
been somewhat mistaken in his estimate of his 
own acting—had been a trifle partial, per- 
haps. We cannot say much for the hospitality 
of the Britons, nor for the sagacity of the pit 
in continuing its “hisses and hooting.” The 
man who suggested Mr. Holland’s involuntary 
return to India was probably an Englishman 
whose knowledge of geography was detective, 
and who thought that India was one of the 
United States. 

From Mr. Holland’s statements it would 
seem that the London theatre-goers are not 
very fortunate in seeing good actors. This is 
probably the reason why they hissed and 
hooted Mr. Holland. ‘Then what are we to 
think of their appreciation of the efforts of 
their foremost tragedian—Henry Irving? A\l- 
luding to his performance of that colossal royal 
miscreant, Louis XI. Mr. Holland says: 

‘Mr, Irving indulged in broad low comedy 
throughout the play, except in the scene with 
the confessor and the death-scene, and kept 
the house almost continually in uproarious 
laughter.” 

This surely should have reconciled Mr, Hol- 
land to his reception. An audience which 
would laugh uproariously at the acting of a 
tragedian, could not be expected to do other- 
wise than hiss a comedian who, from the cir- 
cumstance of being an American, had some 
idea of humor, and the value of a joke. 


THE DUCKS’ WHEREABOUTS. 
>a) — 

UR friend Harry was as fond of shooting 
and sporting generally as was old Falstaff 
of his flagon of sack. 

He would never think anything of tramping 
mealless through a mosquitoful swamp from sun- 
rise until sunset, if he could get but a single 
bird for his trouble. 

The patience which some sportsmen will dis- 
play while in pursuit of birds, would undoubt- 
edly bring them fame and fortune if differently 
directed. 

Harry was one of this class, 

He would go shooting on the slightest provo- 
cation. 

The other day, while he was meditating in a 
dreamy sort of mood, a youthful friend of his 
came in and said: 
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** Hey, Harry!” 
‘*Eh?” responded Harry, absent-mindedly. 
‘*T say, Harry,” went on his friend, ‘‘a flock 

of ducks!”’ 

‘‘Where, where?” queried the now enrap- 
tured Nimrod, as he rubbed his eyes and 
smiled pleasantly. 

“You must hurry if you would be in time; 
I saw the ducks not three minutes ago, and if 
you want a crack at them you must hurry up 
and be lively about it.” 

“« That’s so, that’s so,” exclaimed Harry, be- 
tween breaths, ‘‘just wait a minute till I get 
the gun, and I'll be with you.” 

Then he posted up-stairs like an antelope and 
got his gun. It wasall cleaned and ready for 
use, and he had everything but his wads, 

“Damn it, Liza,” he shouted in a frenzy of 
despair; ‘‘ where’s them wads, eh ?” 

Liza didn’t know. 

Then he commenced to overhaul her for 
neglecting to preserve his things. If she had 
lost a piano, or traded off his Sunday clothes, 
he wouldn’t have uttered a word in disparage- 
ment of her faith and integrity, but to forget 
where his wads or gun, or anything connected 
herewith, were put, he considered a crime 
which could be expiated only bv burning at 
the stake. 

Then he collected some newspaper and a 
dog, the former as a substitute for the wads, 
and the latter to hunt up the game, or vice versa, 
I have forgotten which. 

After this he put on his big rubber-boots, so 
that he could go into swamp and muddy water, 
if necessary. 

Having got caparisoned he started out, ex- 
claiming : 

*“Damn women, anyhow; they always do 
everything wrong. Now then, Frank, where 
did you see them ducks—which direction were 
they going in?” 

Then Frank got off a safe distance and said: 

“The flock of ducks? Why, I saw them out 
in the yard, right by the kitchen-door.” 

And Harry, darting at him a glance which 
would defy description, simply remarked: 

“Well, I’m blowed!”’ 

‘Then he returned to the house. 

The boy that told him about the ducks shies 
clear of Harry now. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 
Krom ‘I’. B, Peterson & Sons, Phila. 
KATHLEEN, by FANNY Hopcson BuRNETT. 


SAVELIS ExpraTION, from the French of 
HENRY GREVILLE, 


Answeys for the Aurious. 





JAGER.—Shoot your muse. 
HASELTINE.—Give her up. 
A JAYHAWKER.—Thanks, ‘The rods are in pickle. 


Dop.—We don't know which is most worthy of being 
called in and consigned to utter oblivion, you or your 
poem on ‘* Mosquitoes.” But we seriously think that the 
subject is respectable by the side of the poet. 


OBERON,—‘‘ You will send us more, if we wish—for 
money ”’—will you? Yes, Oberon, we wish for money. 
If you will send us $15 with every poem like that you have 
just sent us, we will print it at the stern end of the paper, 
and credit it to some tough journal that can bear up under 
the disgrace. 

ONE OF THE FIRST READERS.—We like your warm 
and enthusiastic zeal in the cause of your favorite paper. 
But we are not martyred innocents. We don’t carry a 
cover, like our Teutonic colleague, because one cover is 
enough in a family, and because we desire rather to bare 
our young glories to the gaze of an admiring world. 
That’s the reason, All the same, we thank you for your 
compliments, and advise you, if you wish to keep Puck 
clean—something we always endeavor to do, by the way 
—to fold it up in cotton wool, like one who wraps the 
drapery of his couch about him, and then hide it, like 
Mr. Swinburne’s heart, in a nest of roses. 
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@~ ocmsmeneee 
bie playing the gaine of polo, much depends 


a on n—family pedigree. I was going to say 


nerve,” but changed my mind. No man 
can play the game well who has not a respect- 
able ancestry. You never hear of polo at 
Coney Island or High Bridge. It is no ple- 
beian game; and one of the prerequisite essen- 
tials, after muscle and pony, is a uniform— 
something stunning and glittering and gushing. 
‘To secure this desideratum I spared no expense; 
and I flatter myself that when I was fully equip- 
ped for the fray, I was the observed of all ob- 
servers. 

To give a faithful account of my first game 
of polo, | must draw on my most vivid powers 
of description; and if I fail, you may be as- 
sured that the fault is not with the game, which 
was a most successful success, but with my in- 
adequate powers of delineation. 

Before the time set for playing my first game, 
I spent a month in quiet practice by myself, 
on the broad prairies between Jersey City and 
Newark; so that when the day arrived for play 
I was no mean proficient. It was a sight to see 
the gathering of the clans. ‘There were clans 
from New Jersey, clans from Coney Island, 
clans from Sheepshead Bay, clans from Flat- 
lands, and clans, in fact, from all parts of the 
world. My pony was in high feather, or, ra- 
ther, in high mettle, and champed his bit and 
frisked his tail as if he were gifted with intelli- 
gence. It was as much as I could do to re- 
strain his impetuous ardor. He danced about 
like a hen on a hot gridiron. 

At last the preliminary arrangements were 
perfected, and the players were all ‘‘ roped in” 
for the game. ‘The eyes of ten thousand peo- 
ple were upon us—that made twenty thousand 
eyes—and two of these were the eyes of Mrs. 
M. Iwasa blue. I might have been—in fact 
I ought to have been—a red, as I do not think 
there was a more savage player in the field than 
Iwas. But 1 was a blue, and 1 flaunted my 
azure colors with a pride that can belong only 
to aristocracy; for we were all scions of Amer- 
ican nobility, and gentlemen of ‘‘ elegant lei- 
sure,” every one. None other could play polo. 

‘Time was at length called, the ball was tossed 
into the field, and at it we went. Now my 
pony showed his mettle. He was like a ship 
before a gale, like a boomerang, like a panther 
springing upon its prey. I lost sight of the 
ball from the first, except what occasional 
glimpses | might now and then have of it 
spinning through the air; but 1 swung my mal- 
let valiantly about, and whenever | could bark 
the shins of an enemy and make him bite the 
dust, I considered it a point gained. My pony 
got his main-topsail and jib-spanker up, and 
went for things like a hog for breakfast. He 
seemed to have a notion that he must go some- 
where, and be quick about it, and, before I 
could port his helm, he went, crash, into the 
midst of the players, and scattered them right 
and left. I wasso blinded by the cust that I 
couldn’t see the ball, and didn’t try to; but I 
struck out boldly for the spot where I thought 
it might be, and, sure enough, I hit it and sent 
it spinning towards the goal. Loud applause 
followed, and I took off my cap to bowa grace- 
ful acknowledgment, when my pony gave a 
sudden lurch to wind’ard, and jerked me clean 
out of the saddle. With gymnastic agility I 
grasped my pony by the fo’castle and threw 
myself plumb on deck with a single bound. 
Again he made a dash for something, and I 
made a sweeping blow with my mallet which 
brought down two red warriors, amidst thun- 
dering plaudits. ‘The reds sprang to their feet 
and returned the compliment. A couple of 
blues came to my relief, and then the scrim- 
mage became general, and blood and hair and 
teeth flew in all directions. In the midst of 
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this mélée, one of the cowardly reds went to 
where the ball lay, and quietly knocked it 
through the goal, thus winning the first game. 

After carrying off the dead and wounded, 
the second game was called. As for me, | had 
my head tied up, and one hand in a sling, but 
my pony was just getting warmed up to his 
work. He flew about like a bumble-bee with 
his head cut off. Several times he plunged 
over the ropes in among the spectators, and no 
one knows where he would have gone if one of 
my blue compatriots had not promptly grasped 
him by the tail and pulled him back. If you 
have ever seen Little Mac play baby elephant, 
you may have some faint idea of the antics of 
my pony. If I hadn’t been one of the finest 
riders in America, I should have been thrown 
off dozens of times; but, despite my slung arm 
and bandaged head, | clung on, and took the 
field valiantly for the second game. I did 
glorious work with my mallet, and in less than 
twenty minutes, three of the reds fell beneath 
my ponderous blows, and were carried off the 
ground. This gave me pretty fair sailing, and 
putting my helm hard down to wind’ard, I got 
the ball in hand, and started for the goal. So 
terrific was my speed that every one of my op- 
ponents drew up out of my way, and actually 
cheered meas | passed. ‘The goal-keeper him- 
self, apparently afraid of a collision, stepped 
clear to one side as I dashed impetuously on. 

From the other side of the field | could hear 
our captain’s voice frantically calling on me to 
come back, to hold on, to bring back that ball, 
and not to make a (profane language) fool of 
myself. 

For the life of me I couldn’t tell what he 
meant; but it was no time to stop now and ask 
for explanations, when I held the tide of vic- 
tory in my hands. 

Another moment and I dashed past the goal, 
pony, ball, mallet and all, amidst the most 
frenzied lot of huzzas I ever heard. Even my 
opponents seemed carried away with the gen- 
eral excitement, and threw up their caps, and 
shouted, and twisted themselves into the most 
fantastic shapes; and one or two actually went 
into convulsions, and had to be carried off the 
field with the other débris, tg make room for 
the next game. 

This was the happiest moment of my life, and 
I sat in my saddle like a victorious general, re- 
ceiving the plaudits of the assembled clans, and 
smiled exultingly till I learned that I had put 
the ball through the wrong goal and thus won 
the game for our adversaries. 

‘This was all owing to my antic pony, who, in 
one of his sudden gyrations, had frisked me 
clean around, without even my knowing it. 

When the third game was called, I went for 
the ball ‘‘ bald-headed,” but my laudable efforts 
were not seconded by my confréres, and in 
spite of my redoubled exertions, and notwith- 
standing I did terrific work with my mallet on 
the heads of our adversaries, they carried the 
ball through their goal triumphantly, and claim- 
ed the ‘‘ three out of five.” ‘The umpire, how- 
ever, having just learned that the second game 
was the result of a misunderstanding on my 
part, declared it a draw, and the field was 
cleared for action, or for the deciding game. 

When the game was called, there were but 
two of us—one red, one blue, the others being 
all literally hors du combat. Glaring maliciously 
at each other, we dashed forward with a deter- 
mination to win or lose at all hazards. When 
the enemy went for the ball, I went for him. 
With the war-whoop of my tribe, I swung my 
mallet high in air and dashed down upon him, 
In less time than it takes to chronicle the fact, 
I gathered him to his fathers, and had his scalp 
hanging at my belt, and then I hurled the ball 
through at my leisure. Victory at last! 

My pony, having received a fatal blow in his 
stomach, lay down and died. 
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Thus was I left alone, the champion of all 
the warriors who had gathered there that day. 

This was glory enough—but it was expensive, 
I find the total cost as under: 





One pair Indian clubs... ..... ...... $5.00 
CaP e CER oie. Kaba wcaees eer 12.00 
Emplastrum adhesivum..............0 175 
De. Heol... 36k. cerca 45.00 
Silk dress for Mrs. M. (peace oftering). 75.00 
Se: ee ee 750.00 
More emplast. adhes.............. 2,00 
Champagne supper for the club.. .. 250.00 
Uniform .... bos edee 10,00 
os aight CEE CE 
Mallet, beer, efc., etc. ........ 000008 19.00 
More emplast. adhes..............: 5.00 
Dr. Esculapius’s second bill... .....- 97.50 

$1,287.25 


I don’t mind the expense at all, for I can go 
into bankruptcy any time before the new bank- 
rupt law comes into effect, but it galls my feel- 
ings to the bone to have such respectable papers 
as the Sun and Hera/d sneer at this manly and 
noble game as they do. 

The Sun calls it “ British nonsense,” and 
“monarchical notions of government,” and 
the Herald says “it is not an aristocratic 
game,” and that ‘the ponies used cost but a 
trifle.” 

Trifle, indeed! Well, that all depends on 
what you call a trifle. Every man to his 
notion. As for me, I don’t think there is on 
earth a more noble, manly, aristocratic, gym- 
nastic, warlike, convivial, exciting, exhilarat- 
ing, healthy, pathetic, enchanting, intermin- 
gling, lively, jolly, perspiring, furious, terrific, 
blood-curdling game than Polo. 

Yours poloniously, 


EPHRAIM MUGGINS. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

"ROM time immemorial snakes have been 
icf held in utter abhorrence by everyone. 
“©“* ‘They have always been looked upon as 
mad dogs, or leprosy, or something of the 
kind, and yet they have never appeared as 
amateur actors. ‘hey have never made them- 
selves annoying in any way. 

‘There are various brands of snake, but there 
is only one which strikes us as being at all use- 
ful, and that is the fire-fighting snake of South 
America. ‘This serpent will put out fires at ail 
hazards. It will meander through a forest,and 
jump up and put your cigar out, but it won’t 
hurt you. We don’t know that we should care 
about having a snake put our cigar out, but, at 
the same time, if we felt sure that the snake 
did the same out of pure friendship, that 
snake and his kind would be made eternally 
solid with us from that moment, and we should 
immediately endeavor to ascertain if he could 
hold beer to his satisfaction. 

We think some of these snakes ought to be 
imported, for their presence here is sadly 
needed. 

In the first place, actresses might carry them 
in their pockets, and, should their clothes take 
fire at the foot-lights, which not infrequently 
happens, all they would be obliged to do would 
be to take the snake out and set him going. 
Then it would not be a bad idea, we think, to 
have one in the house of every lady who iooks 
favorably on kerosene as a kindler. 

We think also that the city authorities might 
purchase a thousand or so of these snakes to 
put the lampposts out every morning; they 
would, unquestionably, be far cheaper than 
men and quite as effectual, as they would never 
neglect their duty from drunkenness, sickness 
in the family, or anything else. 

Puck makes these suggestions with due de- 





ference, and he trusts they will be profited by. 
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Gerald Hoicroft in London “ Mirth,”’ 


“MURDER MOST FOUL.” 
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ONSTITUTIONALLY 1| am a timid wo- 

man. When I see a herd of cattle in 
the street, I make a precipitate rush for 
the nearest gateway; I cannot summon the ne- 
cessary courage to cross a road if a vehicle be 
in sight; and when there is the slightest noise 
in the house I invariably scream, But I must 
confess that my timidity reaches a climax when 
compelled to travel by railway. Experience 
unhappily has taught me that the dangers to 
life and limb from accident are only a small 
proportion of the peril that a passenger by 
rail is bound to encounter. 

Having occasion to proceed to the north of 
England when I had upwards of three hundred 
nounds in bank notes with me, for the purpose 
of buying some cottages as an investment, | 
was more than usually careful in selecting my 
carriage so that I might secure respectable peo- 
ple as compagnons de voyage. Walking tremu- 
lously up and down the platform, I peered anx- 
iously into each compartment, until at length 
I was attracted to a second-class carriage, by 
the benevolent aspect of an old gentleman 
with snow-white hair, who sat opposite a young 
man of a singularly mild and _ prepossessing 
countenance, They immediately made way 
for me with great courtesy as I entered, and 
after another careful scrutiny I began to ex- 
perience as much composure as I[ could ex- 
pect under the distressing influence of railway 
locomotion, 

Having carefully studied Lavater and 
Combe, | experienced little difficulty in form- 
ing opinions physiognomically and phrenologi- 
cally of the two gentlemen in whose company 
1 was placed, and the following conclusions 
ultimately forced themselves upon my mind, 
ws.: ‘That the old gentleman with the white 
hair had the organs of benevolence, venera- 
tiun and firmness largely developed, and 
plainly discernible upon the top of his bald 
and shining head; that he had the long curved 
nose which indicates the valor to defend his 
country and his home; and that the length and 
formation of his under-lip at once pronounced 
him a philanthropist. I was unable to make 
my observations of the younger gentleman with 
the same degree of certiinty, for his hair was 
long and thick, and successfully concealed his 
phrenological developments; but from his 
broad forehead and the wideness at the back 
of the head, | augured that his predominant 
characteristics were ideality and conscientious- 
ness. His features were almost too small to 
permit an elaborate opinion to be formed of 
his physiognomical indications, but from their 
general character I inferred that he was intel- 
lectual, cultivated, and refined. 

Whether the sciences—of which Gall and 
Spurzheim upon the one hand, and Lavater 
and Redfield upon the other, were the able ex- 
ponents—proved of service to me in the se- 
lection of my traveling companions, I must 
leave to the judgment of my readers when they 
have learned the sequel. 

Almost immediately upon quitting the Lon- 
don terminus, the two gentlemen began talk- 
ing, and | was at once charmed with the 
softness and clearness of their voices, and the 
amiability of their manners. But how we can 
be deceived, even although we may be blessed 
with a large amount of that perceptive quality 
which is termed, by courtesy, woman’s wit. 

‘* We are locked up for an hour and a half,” 
my elder companion remarked to his friend 
with asmile of serenity which broadened al- 
most into a laugh, while he saw with a grim de- 
light my face involuntarily lengthen. 

‘‘ Then we do not stop until we arrive at 
Blankmere ?” the younger man inquired. 
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‘* No, Nestor, and as we shall be undisturbed, 
we may as well discuss the details of your plot.” 

Plot? Oh dear! How my heart began 
to palpitate; for although I am one of the 
weaker sex, | know only too well that there is 
never any good in a plot. By a peculiar idio- 
syncrasy, the bare mention of that word always 
suggests to my olfactory nerve the smell of gun 
powder, 

“1 think, without being egotistical, that my 
plot will work well,” the young man said, 

“1 remember having some doubts about the 
fire,” said he of the snow-white hair. ‘‘ How 
did you manage that ?” 

“The fire at the elms? Oh, that went capi- 
tally. I burnt the old ian in his bed, for | 
wanted his money for Reginald.” 

‘* Good Heavens!” Lexclaimed impetuously, 
unable to restrain an expression of astonish- 
ment, if not horror, at the avowed villainy of 
that young man, whom I had _ previously re- 
garded as the impersonation of gentleness, 

“1 beg your pardon ?” the white-haired man 
said, interrogatively, and with the blandest 
politeness possible. 

‘*T didn’t speak, sir,” I replied, with the 
consciousness that my falsehood was justifiable 
upon the ground of self-preservation; for if 
my fellow-passengers were aware that I had 
overheard the confession of burning a poor, 
and possibly harmless, old man in his bed, it 
might be necessary to silence me in a summary 
manner. I looked again at the benevolent 
countenance of the old gentleman, and could 
not bring myself to believe that he really ap- 
proved of the young man’s barbarity. Per- 
haps he was disguising his actual character, in 
order to elicit from his companion a full con- 
fession of his crime. 

“* How about the old lady ?” demanded the 
elder man. 

**Oh, she escaped down the back stairs,” 
replied Nestor. 

‘*She might just as well have been burnt, 
too, for what good she isever likely to be to 
you,” exclaimed the elder man, to my great 
horror, for he was evidently as venal and cruel 
as the other. 

“‘T shall want her for—”’ 

At this point | experienced a singing in my 
ears, and felt that | must have fainted; then | 
let down the window, and the fresh air par- 
tially revived me; but I did not hear for what 
purpose the poor old lady was required, al- 
though I formed a keen suspicion that it could 
not have been for any good. 

‘*T never liked her character; she was too 
commonplace, and not half wicked enough,” 
resumed the elderly demon; then, with an au- 
dacity that was almost petrifying, he added: 
‘*Tf I'd been you I should not have allowed 
her to escape.” 

Then they continued their conversation in 
whispers, and occasionally laughed with what 
appeared to be genuine merriment, but I didn’t 
hear anything distirfctly again until the meek- 
looking young demon inquired if I objected 
to smoking. ‘They had evidently begun to 
make game of me; the absurdity of asking me 
if I objected, when, of course, they would as 
soon have strangled me as looked at me. 

** I quite enjoy the smell of a cigar,” I said, 
with pardonable deceit, for if there is one 
thing more than another I dislike, it is smok- 
ing in a railway-carriage, and the two vile men 
began to puff as if in a rivalry with each other 
until I could scarcely see their faces. 

** All you seem to require for carrying out 
your purpose is the old lady’s money, if I un- 
derstand you correctly,” the white - haired 
wretch remarked. 

‘* Yes, that is of course essentially requisite.” 

Then, why not kill her on the railway ?” 

“I might do worse than follow your advice,” 


| Nestor replied, smoking as placidly as a Turk. 





My feelings at this point defy description, 
Of course I was to be their victim. In some 
inscrutable manner they must have ascertained 
that I was traveling with money in my posses- 
sion, which they had unscrupulously deter- 
mined to appropriate. 

*T don’t very well see how you could do 
better. What opportunity more fitting than 
the present journey-—locked in for an hour and 
a half? Who is to know anything of it, and 
you then get rid of it for good ?” 

There is a point at which overstrained en- 
durance breaks down, and when | heard my 
fate sealed in that diabolically cool manner, | 
fainted, and remembered no more of what 
took place until I became aware that the elder 
man was standing over me supporting my 
head on his shoulder, while the young one was 
endeavoring to pour some liquid down my 
throat, from a flask which he held in his hand. 
[ am glad I had the presence of mind to resist 
the tempting bait, which certainly possessed a 
most pleasing aroma, but which no doubt was 
some powerful potion that would send me to 
sleep for ever. Finding persuasion useless, 
they at length desisted, and after a few expres- 
sions of sympathy from the old gentleman, and 
inquiries as to my state of health from the 
younger one, they ultimately resumed their de- 
moniacal conversation, from which I inferred 
that they intended if possible to frighten me 
to death. 

“Did you ever do a robbery of that kind 
before?” inquired the elder Mephistopheles. 
‘It is wonderfully effective. I once did a cap- 
ital murder in St. James’s.”’ 

‘No; but I fancy | remember the incident 
to which you allude. Was it not something of 
the character of a duel?” 

“*Oh dear no, far worse than that -— a murder 
in cold blood,” the wicked old man replied. 
“‘T never did anything that my wife liked bet- 
ter.” 

1 could not believe that it was possible for a 
woman to be so fiendish and malevolent; but 
how a timid creature like myself managed to 
support the terror I can never understand. 
Every moment | expected that the gentlemanly 
ruffians would attack me, but, as if they had 
entirely forgotten me, they began talking in a 
language that was unintelligible to me, but 
which I have since thought must have been 
thieves’ patter. 

In a few more minutes the speed of the train 
slackened, and with a joy I shall never forget, 
I recognized the dreary platform, which then 
possessed a charm for me greater than the 
finest landscape by Claude or ‘Turner. 1 need 
scarcely observe that I alighted without much 
loss of time, and, indeed, incurred the risk of 
being fined for infringing one of the company’s 
by-laws. 

My first impulse was to run for my life, throw 
myself upon my knees in an adjacent turnip- 
field, and thank Providence for my unexpected 
preservation. But upon second thought, I de- 
cided that a duty was due to society. 

I therefore called the guard, and requested 
that my two fellow-passengers might be taken 
into custody for the commission of crimes 
which they had voluntarily confessed in my 
hearing. 

‘Of what do you complain?” demanded 
the guard. 

‘Of everything that is bad,” I rejoined ex- 
citedly. ‘‘ They haveset fire to a house, burned 
a poor harmless old gentleman in his bed, mur- 
dered another victim in cold blood in St. 
James’s, and they intended to rob some de- 
fenseless creature on the railway—”’ 

At this juncture I was interrupted by peals 
of hilarious laughter from the two miscreants. 

** Have you lost anything, madam ?” inquired 
the guard with a perplexed look. 

‘*No, thank Heaven,” I replied, clutching 
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my money in my pocket with a prehensile 
grasp. 

The elder man placed a card in the guard’s 
hand and said, struggling with laughter, “ We 
are both engaged in literature, and were dis- 
cussing the plot of a novel which my friend 
is writing for one of the ‘ weeklies,’ where a 
good deal of the ‘blood and thunder’ ele- 
ment is required. And all the horrors which 
appear to have alarmed this lady are purely 
imaginary.” 

And the guard was actually credulous enough 
to believe them, for, slamming the door, he } 
gave a shrill whistle, and left me standing upon 
the platform, staring in stupefied amazement at 
the train as it lessened in the distance. 

I am painfully aware that I am on/y a wo- 
man, and a very weak and timid member of 
the sex; | flatter myself, however, that | am 
not deficient of common sense, and since that 
terrible day I utterly repudiate physiognomy 
and phrenology, but at the same time care- 
fully avoid benevolent gentlemen with snow- 
white hair, and young men who appear to be 
the incarnation of honesty and kindness. 
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THE CREAM OF ‘THE BUCKET. 


CULCHAH. 

Grant educates easy.— Boston Fost. 

WE WILL PLUCK SOME, 

In a little more than two weeks, oysters will 

be ripe.—ew Slaven Register, 
THE NATIONS TREMBLE, 

Chili is preparing for war. She has purchased 

two cannons and a drum.— ree Press. 
PROTECTION. 

‘The custom house at Mt. Desert is used for 

a hen-coop in the winter.— Boston Post. 
R. 

‘The oysters will have their usual fail open- 

ings on Sept. ist.—/%/a. Evening Bulletin, 
WE HAVE MET THEM. 

Some men are as unsatisfactory as a soapy 
door-knob, and twice as slippery.— Wheeling 
Leader. 

EFFECTUAL. 

The Chinese have a sure way of removing 
dandruff. They do it with a jack-plane.— 
Cincinnati Breakfast Table, 

A DELICATE DISTINCTION. 


Jay Gould cannot tell a lie; he says so him- 
self. But he can get off some stunning imita- 
tions.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


SHE CAN! 

A woman has to settle a man’s coffee with 
the white of an egg, but she can settle ,his hash 
with a look.—- Glasgow, Ky., Times. 

CANINE, 
If it rests between a new hat and a dog 


license, get the license and make the old hat 
hold over. Economy is wealth.— Graphic. 


AN OCULAR DEFLECTION. 
No wonder that with those eyes General 
Butler is able to look as if he belonged to two 
parties at the same time.—/%ila, Bulletin. 





— 


PUCK. 


PPL (PARE A REA A ALAA LOOPY 


WHAT IS FAME? 

Capt. Kidd’s birthday has passed and gone 
again without any celebration. What's the 
use of a man leading off on any special line ?— 
Detroit Free Press. 

LET THEM PASTE IT IN THEIR HATS. 

The hot spell killed thousands of fishes in 
Western rivers. To avoid sunstroke fishes 
should wear something damp on top of their 
heads.—- Chicago Journal. 

MUST BE A VERY SHORT CUT. 
A Ridgefield man has invented a chair which 


, can be adjusted to 8,000 different positions. 


It is designed for a boy to sit in when having 
his hair cut.— Dandury News. 


BUFFALONIAN RECKLESSNESS. 

We hear of a country school-mistress who 
encourages her schclars in running matches. 
She teaches the young idea, in other words, 
how to scoot.— Buffalo Express. 

THAT’S HIS BUSY DAY. 

Somebody has discovered that whenever the 
grain is cut and hauled in, the tramp makes 
his appearance on the stubble and demands 
work or bread.— Brookville Democrat. 

PROBABLY CAME FROM THE PACIFIC. 

At the seashore they are enjoying sand baths. 
A tramp passed our office this morning evi- 
dently on his way from the seashore. He hadn’t 
washed the sand off.— Zurner’s Falls Reporter. 


A SAD REFLECTION. 

Nautical men announce that the Atlantic 
Ocean is losing its salty nature. Everything 
in this world, except cured codfish, appears to 
be getting too fresh.— Mew Orleans Picayune. 

THAT'S WHERE THEY ARE. 

The scarcity of fashionable young men at 
the watering places this summer is accounted 
for by the fact that a great many treasurers, 
cashiers and bank clerks are now occupying 
prison cells as defaulters.—/%i/a. Kronikle- 
flerald. 

OVER WORKED. 

It is a singular coincidence that whenever 
there is a pigeon shoot or a horse trot in the 
vicinity, the notices on the doors indicate that 
all the lawyers are out of town trying cases, or 
else in the Superior Court library.— Mew Haven 
Register. 

HUMAN NATURE, 

Why is it, that when the photographer tells 
the man to assume a pleasant expression, the 
sitter immediately puts on the same agonized 
expression he wears when his dentist is pawing 
around his mouth for an invalid tooth? — 
Hawkeye. 

WE HAVE TRIED IT. 

The Watertown Despatch says that an edi- 
torial room is not properly furnished without a 
good dictionary. ‘That article of furniture does 
come in handy to hurl at exchange tramps, 
literary agents and poets of the springtime.— 
N.Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

HE DIDN’T, THOUGH. 

A reflective writer has been asking readers 
to cast their eyes back about ten years. Very 
few men have time for any such nonsense. 
Mrs. Lot cast her eyes back about three min- 
utes, and that little act obliged Lot to get a 
fresh wife.—Vew Orleans Picayune. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


One of the most difficult problems to a mind 
of analytical tendencies is to comprehend the 
magnitude of a prompting cause strong enough 
to induce a colored man to commit suicide 
right in the middle of the watermelon season. 
The first case of the kind ever recorded oc- 
curred in Alabama last week.— Cin, Breakfast- 
Table. 
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AN EFFETE THEATRICAL SYSTEM. 


At the Vienna theatres no checks are given 
for persons to go out with between acts. A 
couple of young Americans recently entered a- 
Vienna theatre and not being cognizant of 
this rule, went totally unprepared for a drought. 
The result was that they died of thirst before 
the curtain fell on the third act— Norristown 
Ferald. 

MIGHT TRY IT, 


It is the duty of the press to leave no stone 
unturned towards saving mankind. Therefore 
we call upon the journals of this country to 
publish the following in a conspicuous place, 
where Zach Chandler can see, notice and re- 
flect upon it: Major A. H. Longley, a promi- ; 
nent Republican politician, died at Austin, ’ 
Texas, on Sunday, of jim-jams. —Fhi/ade/phia 
Aronikle- Herald. 


A PROMISE TO PAY, 


The Greenback authorithies of Missouri are 
outrage | at discovering in their State ‘l'reasury 
a worthless bank check for $296,000, which the 
treasurer has for years been carrying forward 
as cash on hand. Why isn’t it all right, accord- 
ing to Greenback reasoning? The check is in 
regular form througnout and is irredeemable. 
What more do they ask for?— Lowe// Courier. 


CLASSIC, 


‘* What monarch do | ’mind you of 
My little one?” said Gaspar, 
As with his ever-handy arms 
He suddenly did clasp her; 
‘1 cannot tell,” she made reply 
The while he sought to squeeze ’er, 
“You can’t? Why, ben’t | something like 
A modern Julia seizer?” 
— Yonkers Gasette. 





‘Hr late worm escapes the early bird.— 
Breakfast Table. 


THE Anti-Socialist Bill—Emperor William.— 
Phila. Fug. Bulletin. 


Common Law in Boston—‘ Keep off the 
grass.”’—Shila. Bulletin. 


WONDER if the cattle of a thousand ’ills had 
the epizootic or the hoof disease ?— Boston Fost. 


THE prudent man not only lays aside some- 
thing for a wet day, but fer a dry day.—Bos- 
ton Post. 

‘THE Republican party of Mississippi got 
drunk the other night and was locked up.— 
Boston Fost. 


Swift, the Rochester star hunter, is not re- 
cognized by regular astronomers because he 
keeps a hardware store.—V. O. Picayune. 


Work on the Washington Monument is go- 
ing on briskly. Some one has made a report 
on what ought to be done.—. O. Picayune. 


Jim BLarine seems determined to keep his 
name before the country if he has to smash 
every carriage in the land to atoms to accom- 
plish it. 

KEARNEY travels on borrowed brains, like a 
St. Louis newspaper. His speeches are all made 


up by stealings from those of talented men.— 
Breakfast Tabie. 


It is said a hornet’s nest contains as many 
as 15,000 cells. If any of the hornets are at 
home, they will show you around the rooms. — 
New Orleans Picayune. 





‘THERE is more unadulterated joy over the 
capture of the one solitary mosquito on the in- 
side of the netting than in circumventing the 
million and ninety-nine on the outside.—Areak- 
fast Table. 
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THEY are going to hang a couple of young 
men at St. Louis, just for killing a rich old 
miser of an uncle; and yet that is the town 
where they are forever petitioning Congress to 
do something to put more money in circulation. 
—San Francisco Newsletter. 











WE had hoped to make an elaborate article 
on the evils of Mormonism, and here it is an- 
nounced that, each of Brigham Young’s heirs 
gets $21,000. Nobody can preach in the face 
of such circumstances as that.— Buffalo Ex. 


ACCORDING to Kearney, the man who takes 
four per cent. interest instead of eight—hold- 
ing Government bonds instead of the obliga- 
tions of poor men--is a thief and a robber. To 
be honest a man must have nothing, and dis- 
turb the peace for a living.—/V. O. Picayune. 


THE Baltimore Ze/egram prints a portrait of 
Dennis Kearney. It bears a striking resem- 
blance to the cuts usually trotted out by coun- 
try papers a few days preceding an execution. 
—Cinn. Breakfast Table. 


FasHi0n notes predict longtailed coats for 
gentlemen the coming season, which is a sweet 
assurance that in the future we won’t be obliged 
to hunt around after a holder when we want 
to hft a hot plate.—/udton Times. 


THE following correspondence explains it- 
self: ‘‘Dear Mrs. Jones—Please let me have 
half a dozen tomatoes if you can — Sallie 
Smith.” ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Smith — Weare not going 
to can; we propose to pickle—Hannah Jones.” 
— Keokuk Constitution. 


THE horny handed workman calls it “ pay,” 
the skilled mechanic ‘‘ wages,”’ the city clerk 
“‘salary,” the President of a bank ‘‘ income,” 
a landowner “revenue,” a lawyer “ fees,” a 
bank defaulter ‘‘stealings,” a burglar “swag,” 
but it all comes to the same at the end of the 
week.— New York Commercial. 


WE hereby nominate Clarkson N. Potter for 
the Presidency. Let his friends join us in 
giving him three ardent cheers. Now then! 
all together! hip!—one—two——well-- hip! 
—hu—— one—two h—— Why, gentle- 
men! what’s the matter? nvdody to respond to 
the call? What does this crueity mean ?— 
Graphic. 





HE was a new apprentice, just put at the 
case, and when he collided with the word 
“‘gum-boil”’ in his copy, he brought the man- 
uscript to the editor and asked him if he didn’t 
mean gum-bile? ‘Ten years hence he may be 
the editor and sole proprietor of a patent out- 
side newspaper, and writing financial editorials 
under the head of ‘‘Pay Up —We Want Money.” 
Norr. Herald. 

THRO’ THE RYF. 

Side by side at eventide, 

They wandered through the rye— 
Lo! from afar, they saw a bar, 

And quickly they drew nigh. 
Then without talk they drew the cork 

And sadly sighed ‘‘ ahem!” 
While side by side, the golden tide 

Of rye wandered through them. 

— Hackensack Republican. 


SUNDAY NIGHT. 
We sit in the parlor together, 
And heavily on the air 


Floats the faint, familiar fragrance 
Of the heliotrope in your hair. 


And in the kindly twilight 
I see your dark eyes shine; 
I feel the touch of your garments, 
Of your soft, white hand in mine. 
—Somebody. 





PUCK. 
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APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral Water, 


The Queen of Table Waters, 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


Dr. J. MILNER FOTHERGILL. London. ‘The 
Exquisite Apollinaris ; A Delicious Beverage.’’ 

PROF. J. A. WANKLYN, St. George’s Hosp., 
London, ‘Highly Effervescent, Wholesome, and absolu- 
tely Pure; superior to all others.’’ 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. ‘‘Absolutely pure and 
wholesome; superior to all for daily use; free from all the ob- 
jections urged against Croton and artificially acrated waters.” 

DR. PETER HOOD, President of the Hert . 
Medical Society, &e. ‘Superior to Vichy and Vals.” 

PErER SQUIRE, F. L. S., Chemist to the Queen. 
roth Edition of COMPANION TO THE BRITISH PHARMACOPAEIA. 
**Exhilarating ; Good for Sickness, Dyspepsia, and Loss of 
Appetite.’’ 

Cc. MacNAMARA., F.R. C. S., C.S.1., Surgeon to 
Westminster Hosp., London. ‘More Wholesome 
and Refreshing than Soda er Seltzer Water. 

HERMAN WEBER, M.D., F. R.C. P.. Physician 
to the German Hosp., London. ‘Of great value 
in lithic acid diathesis, in catarrh of the bladder, and of the 
respiratory organs; agreeable and useful. 


FREDERICK DE BARY & CO., 


41 €& 43 Warren Street, NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


Evere genuine bottle bears the Yellow label. 





” 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI! JANOS. 


The Best Natural Aperient. 


The Lancet. — “Hunyadi Ja- 
nos. — Baron Liebig affirms that 
its richness in aperient salts sur- 
passes that of all other known 
waters.” 

TheBritish tedical Jour- 

W8 mal. — ‘‘Hunyadi Janos. — The 
most agreeable, safest, and most 
efficacious aperient water.”’ 

PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, 
Berlin, ‘Invariably good and 
prompt success; most valuable.”’ 

PROFESSOR BAMBER- 
GER, Vienna. ‘‘! have pre- 
scribed these Waters with remar- 





kakle success.”’ : 
PROFESSOR SCANZONI, Wurzburg. ‘‘I prescribe 
none but this.’’ 
PROFESSOR LAUDER BRUNTON, M.D., F. R. 


8S, London. ‘More pleasant than its rivals, and sur- 
passes them in efficacy.” 

PROFESSOR AITKEN, M. D., F.R.S., Royal 
Military Hospital, Netley. ‘Preferred to Pullna 
and Friedrichshall.”’ 


A Wineglassful a Dose. 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE TRAVELLING 


Every genuine bottle bears the name of THe ApoLiinaris Co. 
(limited), London. 


FreWV’k De Bary & Co., 
41 & 43 WARREN Street. 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, AND 
DRUGGISTS. 


The Label on every genuine Bottle is printed on BLUE paper 


PUBLIC. 





NO CURE, NO PAY! 


CONTRACTS MADE FOR CLEARING HOUSES 
AND SHIPS OF ALL KIND OF VERMIN, 
RATS AND MICE. 

Principal Depot, 64 Fulton St., New York. 

B. ISAACSEN. 





WHEN an Arkansas man was charged in court 
with stealing twenty-eight horses he replied: 
‘Judge, this is the first kind word addressed 
to me since I was a ch ld.” —Free Press. 


Whisky ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart the grasping hand; 
Whisky ring out the darkness of the land, 
Whisky ring in the Seizer that is to be. 
Attorney General: Orville Grant. 
— Oil City Derrick. 
‘THE intellectual woodchuck crept slyly out 
of his hole yesterday to see how his prophecy 
of a cool summer was being received by an in- 
dignant world. His face was perfectly bald 
where he had blushed the hair off.— Graphic. 


As I stoop to kiss your eyelids, 
I catch your bated breath— 
One whiff is all-sufficient, 
And my hopes lie prone in death. 


For my nostrils ne’er deceive me— 
And, though I hate to speak, 
No cardamon seed can smother 
The scent of the loaded leek. 
MV. Y. News. 
“GEORGE, did you chop down the cherry 
| tree?” 
“What do you soy?” 
‘Did you chop down that tree ?”’ 
“Ax me no questions and I'll tell you no 





lies.” 

** George, have you a hatchet ?” 

“So ’s a hen.” 
| ** You chopped down that tree?”’ 

“Did n’t.” 

** Young man, commere to me.” 

‘* What do you want ?” 

‘* To play hide and seek.” 

So the old man went out to seek the hide. 

The scene which ensued in the wood-shed 
beggars description. It was touching in the 
extreme.— Burlington Hawkeye. 
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Dr. SWEENY’S 
OLD ESTABLISHED AND WELL-KNOWN 
i - ees E : Ara 
DENTAL ROOMS, 
No. 6 E. 14th Street, near Sth Ave. 

Beautiful Mineral Gum Sets, best Quality, greatest Durability 
and Elegance for $2.50—5.00 and $10.00, Pure Gold filling from 
$2.50. Other filling $1.00 

‘Teeth extracted with pure fresh Gas-—free. ; 

The above prices are for strictly First Class Work, and you will do 
well to try us before going elsewhere.—Open “venings and Sundays. 


DENTAL OFFICE 


OF 


Philippine Dieffenbach - Truchsess, 


162 West 23rd St., bet. 6th & 7th Aves., N. Y. 


LatTE 389 CANAL STREET. 














TOBACCO 


ALL HAVA 


THE BEST ALL TOBACCO CIGARETTE. 
Sold by all Dealers and Manufactured by B. POLLAK, N. Y; 


WHY IS IT? 


Why do the people crowd the rooms of the Colton Dental As 








sociation? Five Reasons. 1st—Because they originated the use 


of the gas. 2d—Because they have given it to 103,261 patients 
without a single accident or failure. 3d—Because they do nothing 
but extract teeth, and constant practice enables them to do it in 
the best manner. 4th—Because nearly all the best dentists in the 
city recommend their patients to them. 5th—Because they make 


the gas fresh every day. No. 19 Cooper Institute, N. Y. 


a 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


347 East 1lith Street, — 
Between 1st & 2nd Aves., New York.—Closed on Saturdays only. 


OTTO LEWIN, 
The well known Artist Photographer, 
989 THIRD AVE., S. E. Cor, 59th St,, 
294 BOWERY, above Houston St. 
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ALWAYS ON HAND A LARGE STOCK OF ALL 
SIZES OF THE FAMOUS 


Vienna Coffee Pot, 


THE ONLY PERFECT COFFEE MAKER, 
FIRST INTRODUCED TO AMERICANS AT VIENNA IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, AND LATER AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, IMPORTED ONLY BY 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING, HARDWARE, CHINA, 
GLASS, CUTLERY AND SILVERWARE. 
COOPER INSTITUTE, 
Corner 3d & 4th Aves. & Sth St., New York City- 


To meet the popular demand, prices of these pots have been re- 
duced 50 per cent. Price Lists AND CrrcuLaArRS FREE. 








A Splendid Opportunity To Win A Fortune. 


Seventh Grand Distribution, 1878, 
At New Orleans, Tuesday, Sept. 10th. 


Louisiana State Lottery Co. 


This institution was regularly incorporated by the Legislature of 
the State for Educational and Charitable purposes in 1868, with a 
capital of $1,000,000, to which it has since added a reserve fund of 
$350,000. 


ITS GRAND SINGLE NUMBER DISTRIBUTION 


will take place monthly on the second Tuesday. IT NEVER SCALES 
OR PosTPONES. Look at the following Distribution: 


Capital Prize, $30,000. 
100,000 Tickets At Two Dollars Each. 
Half-Tickets, One Dollar. 
LIST OF PRIZES. 


1 Capital Prize...... ‘ «+++ 230,000 
5 COME FUN oasis n winin.e + 000010109 60. 00:0019 See ee're scinvee 10,000 
SE ere ee er 
© BE OE BIR 6 o0.0:0s 6 siciccce™ secesis abt nsicamelon 5,000 
5 Prizes ot 


20 Prizes of 
too Prizes of 
200 Prizes of 
500 Prizes of 

1000 Prizes of 





9 Approximation Prizes SR iesswnnaeeue ones seccee 2,700 
9 Approximation Prizes of 200.... .  ...seseeese+++. 1,800 
g Approximation Prizes of 100......+++.- s++ seeeeess goo 
1857 Prizes, amounting t0.....  .. seeeeceeeseceseereecess $110,400 


Responsible corresponding agents wanted at all prominent points, 
to whom a liberal compensation will be paid. 

Application for rates to clubs should only be made to the Home 
Office in New Orleans. 

Write, clearly stating full address, for further information or send 
orders to 

M. A. DAUPHIN, 
P. 0. Box 692, New Orleans, Louisiana, 

or to H. L. Plum, 319 Broadway, New York. 

All our Grand Extraordinary Drawings are under the supervision 
and management of GENERALS G, T. BEAUREGARD an? 


JUBAL A, EARLY, 


YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 


IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN 


100 FLORINS GOVERNMENT BOND, 


issue of 1864 


which Bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemed in drawings 


FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY. 
until each and every Bond is drawn with a larger or smaller 
Premium. Every Bond must draw a prize, as there are 
NO BLANKS. 
The three highest prizes amount to 
200,000 FLORINS, 
20,000 FLORINS, 
15,000 FLORINS, 
and Bonds not drawing one of the above Prize must draw a 
Premium of not less than 
200 FLORINS. 
The next drawing takes place on the 


FIRST OF SEPTEMBER, 1878, 


and every Bond bought of us on or before the first of September, is 
entitled to the whole premium that may be drawn thereon on that 


date. 
"Ouseleown orders, sent in REGISTERED LETTERS and in- 


closing $5, willsecure one of these Bonds for the next drawing. 
For Orders, circulars or other information address any 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 


185 CHATHAM SQUARE (Bank Building), N. Y. City. 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1874. 
N.B.—In writing, please state you saw this in the English Puck. 





WIth 





363 CANAL ST., N. Y., 


effer great Bargains in 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER- 
LING SILVER AND TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 


PACHTMANN & MOELICH, 
- 





WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 


in endless variety at close prices. 





ESTABLISHED 1838. 





ZZ 
ING'S 
PATENT 


CHAMPION 
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Established 
542 
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“Tried and Proven Trustworthy? 


MATHESIUS & FREY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET’ 


FURNITURE 


Upholstery, Decorations, &c., 
at Prices to suit the times. Every Article guaranteed. 


91 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 


NOTICE. 
No. 26 (issue of September 5th, 1877) of ** Puck” 
will be bought at this office, No. 13 North William 
Street, at full price. 


Prices Lower than before the War. 
251 and 253 Broadway, New York. 


THE PUREST CHAMPAGNE 














IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


GENTLEMEN’ § HATS 


174 Fifth Ave., 169 Broadway, 
Between 22d & 23rd Streets, Near Cortianpt Street, 
NEW YORK, 








L. DE VENOGE, 


41 South William Street, New York. 


GENERAL ACENT. 
For Sale by all the Principal Wine 
Merchants end Grocers. 


Cheapest Book-Store in the World. 


175672 NEW and OLD Standard WORKS in Every 
Department of Literature, Almost given away, Mammoth 
Catalogue free. Books bought. 


LEGGAT BROS... 
3 BEEKMAN ST., Opp. Post Office, N. Y. 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


39—149 Bowery. 


MPORTED IN THE U. S. 








TD SRNR 5.» ce wadddeadnsedes Ostpaeumael $3.00 to $10.00 
Se EN in ccs cxscccnnkustese,-.debaniinn $12.00 to $40.00 
PUR SPOR iain ss wenn sesundcnss seu $12.00 upward 





PUCK’S ALMANAC 


FOR 1878. 


The most remarkable ever published. 


CONTAINING:— 
(But why should the contents be thus publicly exposed ?) 


PRICE, {5 CENTS. 


For Sale Everywhere. 





PATENT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE. 
3 North William Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 


ADDRESS, 


Willmer & Rogers News Co., 


31 Beekman Street, 
New YorK. 


OR, Publishers ** Puck” 


13 North William Street, 
New Yorx. 
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J} Aind we do not omit the Plattdeutsches. feedinns 
THE COSTUMERS, THE ADVERTISING AGENTS AND THE BREWERS TURNING THE CRANK FOR THE GERMAN MERRY-MAKERS. 




















